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president  FOR  1957... 

Holder  of  cpm  key  371  and  an  active  figure  in  the  Institute  since  1940, 
J.  Wallace  Paletou  of  New  Orleans  has  been  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  IREM  in  its  twenty-third  year.  Born  and  raised  amid  the  culture  and 
colorful  tradition  of  New  Orleans  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Mr,  Paletou  has  experienced  an  outstanding  career  in  civic  life,  business 
operation  and  in  professional  pursuit.  Wallace  entered  the  real  estate  sales 
field  several  years  after  his  study  of  law  at  Loyola  University  of  the  South 
and  organized  his  own  real  estate  firm  in  1927.  He  is,  at  present,  the  owner  and 
president  of  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc.  doing  a  general  real  estate  business  and 
specializing  in  property  management  and  appraising. 

Mr.  Paletou’s  profound  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  and  of  his 
chosen  profession  is  evidenced  by  the  many  positions  and  offices  he  has  held 
during  his  very  noteworthy  career.  In  the  years  1945,  1946  and  1951,  he  was 
IREM  regional  vice  president  for  the  territory  including  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  In  addition,  he  has  served  on  the  Institute’s  Governing  Council,  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  Admissions  Committee  and  for  many  years  has  labored  most 
diligently  as  Chairman  of  the  By-laws  Committee,  A  vice  president  of  NAREB 
for  1956,  Wallace  has  been  active  in  its  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  its  Institutes. 
He  is  a  member  of  AIREA  and  NIREB,  having  served  for  three  years  on  the 
Governing  Council  of  both  organizations  as  well  as  several  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Admissions  Committee  of  AIREA.  He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Home  Builders  Institute  of  America. 

Locally,  Mr.  Paletou  has  served  two  consecutive  terms  as  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Real  Estate  Association  (1942-1943),  being  the  only  president  to 
hold  office  for  two  years.  He  has,  in  addition,  been  active  on  the  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  In  1946  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  Orleans  and  for  seventeen  years 
has  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

Active  in  civic  affairs  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Paletou  has  long  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mardi  Gras  festivities  in  the  Crescent  City.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Opera  House  Association,  a  post  held  for  twelve  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  Shakespearian  Society  of  New  Orleans.  In  1953  he  was  ap- 
p>ointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  to  the  Vieux  Carre  Com¬ 
mission,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  French  Quarter, 
and  is  active  with  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

Wallace  was  married  to  Maude  Parsons  of  New  Orleans  in  1935  and  the 
couple  has  two  children,  Wallace  Hahnemann,  age  15,  and  Clara  du  Chiron, 
age  13,  both  of  whom  attend  school  in  New  Orleans. 


Following  Anthony  James’  revealing  article  in  the  Fall  1956  Jour¬ 
nal,  on  “ly  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience  ”  a  CPM  in 
Boston  extends  even  farther  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  operating 
costs.  Here  he  presents  an  analysis  of  his  experience  with  two  groups  oj  \ 
buildings  over  the  past  10  years.  How  does  your  own  experience  check 
with  this  record? 

WHAT  OPERATING  COST  FIGURES  SHOW  | 


...  a  10  year  picture 

by  Basil  Gavin,  CPM 

On  reading  Anthony  James’  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  article  in  the  Fall  Jour¬ 
nal,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  to 
find  how  closely  many  of  his  yearly  tables 
and  statistics  on  operating  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  correspond  with  our  own.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  James’  table,  “Summary  of  Sur¬ 
vey  Statistics,’’  shows  almost  exactly  our  own 
increased  income,  even  during  rent  control; 
and  even  more  interesting  to  us  is  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  his  ratio  of  operating  expense  to 
gross  income.  The  rise  in  his  tax  trend  is 
fortunately  not  so  great  as  the  high  record 
set  in  our  city,  but  our  fuel  rise  is,  again, 
almost  the  same.  As  it  happens,  we  have 
never  separated  “decorating  expense’’  from 
“total  repair’’  figures,  but  during  rent  con¬ 
trol  it  can  naturally  be  assumed  that  this 
item  was  so  low  that  it  didn’t  matter  anyway. 

Mr.  James’  tables  of  incomes  and  values 
are  also  of  much  interest,  but  in  our  own 
case  we  do  not  contemplate  sales,  and  our 
management  business  for  others  is  a  small 
projxirtion  of  our  total  volume.  The  figures 
in  which  we  are  most  interested  concern  our 

Mr.  Gavin  is  treasurer  of  The  Boston  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


expenses  against  our  gross,  and  we  keep 
them  in  detail  in  an  effort  to  study  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  our  net  should  be,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  this  to  what  the  net  actually  is.  While  ^ 
we  are  pleased  to  see  our  net  improve,  we  do 
not  care  to  study  our  possible  profits  too 
closely  as  they  might  conjure  up  thoughts 
of  horror  of  the  excess  profits  tax  if  we  sold! 

THIS  BUSINESS  OF 
RENT  COMPARISONS 

We  have  been  asked  more  than  once  to 
prepare  figures  on  rentals  based  on  numbers 
of  rooms,  floor  space,  square  feet,  areas,  or 
what  not.  But  we  do  not  have  any.  To  pre¬ 
pare  and  keep  figures  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  of  so  little  use  to  us,  we  feel  as  to  be  a 
sheer  waste  of  time.  At  this  point,  may  I 
“blow  off’’  a  little  in  explanation,  and  give 
some  reasons. 

First,  and  as  for  our  competing  neighbors, 
we  have  never  asked  what  their  scales  of 
rents  are,  nor  do  we  really  care.  We  learn 
of  it  fast  enough  and  at  no  cost  or  trouble  to 
us,  from  prospective  tenants.  I  should  judge 
that  our  rents  are  approximately  in  line  with 
the  competition,  since  there  is  actually  a 
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What  Operating  Cost  Figures  Show 
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This  chart  shows  the  percent  of  operating  costs  (not  including  repairs)  to  gross  income,  for 
two  groups  of  buildings.  In  the  “larger  group’’  are  included  buildings  with  12  suites  and 
upward;  in  the  “smaller,”  buildings  with  less  than  12  suites.  The  actual  line  is  a  little  more 
jagged,  but  the  curve  of  this  charting  is  true  and  correct. 


10-YEAR  COMPARISON  FOR  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  “LARGER"  GROUP 

(In  Percent) 


^955*  ^954  m3 


1949  1948  1947 


Occupancy . 

• . .  99  01 

99-37 

99-87 

100.08 

99.60 

99-36 

99.08 

99-54 

99-50 

9892 

Operating  Ck)sts . 

36.02 

35-8» 

36.85 

38-52 

37-54 

35-58 

35-05 

36.20 

35-64 

35-80 

Repairs . 

11.17 

9.08 

6.67 

6.85 

7-59 

7-73 

9-22 

9-70 

10.83 

9-69 

City  Taxes . 

■ .  •  24-34 

24.64 

24-73 

24.01 

21.63 

20.21 

18.68 

19-69 

19-98 

20.00 

Utilities . 

1.24 

1.28 

1.51 

1.31 

1.18 

1.01  (Combined  in  Operating  Exp.) 

Corporation  Taxes . 

1.20 

1.26 

.98 

.016 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

73-97 

72.07 

70.74 

0 

6 

67-94 

64-53 

62.95 

65-59 

66.45 

65-49 

Occupancy  total  in  dollars  up  approximately  6%.— Percentage  of  occupancy  approximately  the  same. 
Expenses  should  drop  to  68.70. 


•Rent  control  now  off. 
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comj>etition.  Other  than  this,  what  any  area 
or  square-footage  rental  “should  be”  is  of 
no  practical  concern  to  us;  nor  do  we  care 
how  it  compares  to  Smith’s  or  Brown’s  or 
Rubinstein’s.  Let  me  illustrate: 

How  can  any  proper  or  even  possible  com¬ 
parison  be  made  in  an  exactly  similar  tier 
of  suites,  the  lower  suite  lost  in  the  shade 
of  a  court  and  darkened  by  surrounding 
buildings,  and  the  upper  tier  or  tiers  with 
light,  air,  sun,  perhaps  even  a  view?  How 
can  you  compare  two  similar  tiers,  one  with 
brilliant  sun  all  day,  the  other  in  perpetual 
shade  or  shadow?  In  a  non-elevator  building 
in  this  city,  there  can  be  no  comparison  of 
rents  between  a  fourth-floor  walk-up  and 
suite  similar  in  every  way  on  the  second  or 
third  floor.  There  might  even  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  suites  on  the  second  and  third 
floors.  Exactly  similar  plans  were  used  in  two 
forty-suite  buildings  in  this  city,  one  erected 
in  a  strictly  middle-class  neighborhood  and 
the  other  on  a  “good  street”  and  in  a  “high- 
grade”  neighborhood.  Square-footage,  areas, 
and  number  of  rooms  certainly  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  almost  50  per  cent  difference  in 
rents  in  these  otherwise  exactly  similar 
buildings. 

Every  building  takes  on  a  character  of  its 
own  through  the  tenants  who  occupy  it,  and 
even  the  janitor  can  have  much  to  do  with 
this  difference  in  character,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  policies  of  the  management.  And  just 
let  me  add,  relative  to  the  above,  that  janitor 
costs  fall  under  the  heading  of  operating 
costs,  not  areas  or  square  feet.  Furthermore, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  to  a 
prospective  tenant,  between  two  suites  of 
similar  area  or  number  of  rooms,  one  being 
thoughtlessly  and  inconveniently  planned, 
and  the  other  designed  by  an  architect  or 
builder  with  an  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  lay-out  from  the  tenant’s  point  of  view. 

So  let  us  turn  to  what  “figures”  we  do 


have,  and  which  may  not  have  been  entirely  I 
covered  in  Mr.  James’  article.  We  may  begin  1 
by  identifying  the  buildings  involved.  I 

THE  SUBJECT  PROPERTIES  > 

The  properties  from  which  our  figures  are 
compiled  are  moderately-modern,  medium- 
priced-rental,  brick  apartment  houses.  Some 
have  elevators  and  all  supply  heat,  hot  water, 
janitor  service,  and  care  of  halls,  equipment  \ 
and  any  small  “outside”  work  necessary.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  moderate-price  range,  no 
building  has  stores  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
our  tenants  are  all  strictly  apartment-house 
occupants  (with  one  changed,  as  mentioned  : 
later).  Our  average  rental  is  now  about  $58  ' 
(naturally,  unfurnished)  and  our  suites  run 
from  one-room  to  eight-room,  with  an  aver-  | 
age  of  about  two-plus  rooms.  These  build-  I 
ings  are  well  located  as  to  the  convenience  of  ' 
tenants,  near  local  or  rapid-transit  lines,  and  ) 
in  our  city  and  at  these  rentals  they  supply 
a  respectable,  working  or  retired,  steady 
middle-class  group  with  such  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  they  desire.  We  have  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  (rightly  or  wrongly)  as  to  ranch-house 
competition  at  the  end  of  a  long  bus  ride  or 
trip  by  car  into  the  suburbs,  and  once  more  ^ 
we  agree  with  Mr.  James,  as  to  population  { 
growth.  i 

We  now  operate  approximately  fifty 
apartment  buildings  containing  close  to 
1,000  suites.  We  keep  figures  on  all  our 
buildings,  and  here  offer  a  set  of  statistics 
running  back  for  ten  years.  However,  it 
should  be  clearly  realized  that  no  figures  on 
residential  real  estate  reflect  normal  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  period  of  controlled  rents; 
and  to  this,  in  our  city,  is  added  a  second 
curse  of  probably  the  highest  tax  rate  of  any 
of  the  larger  cities  in  the  country— last 
month,  fixed  for  this  year  at  $78.70,  a  rise  of 
12.75  cent  from  last  year,  and  no  doubt 
headed  for  the  eighties  in  1957. 


What  Operating  Cost  Figures  Show 
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KEEPING  OPERATING 
I  COST  FIGURES 

1  As  for  operating  costs,  we  divide  them  into 
>  two  distinct  groups,  decided  by  the  size  of 
the  properties.  Our  figures  have  disclosed 
that  operating  costs  rise  so  quickly  as  prop¬ 
erties  become  smaller,  that  two  groups 
seemed  necessary,  the  break  being  at  12 
^  suites;  so  we  averaged  our  operating  costs  as 
;  of  1 2  suites  and  below,  and  our  other  prop¬ 
erties  as  above  12.  Operating  costs  for  the 
two  groups  are  shown  in  the  tables  repro¬ 
duced  here.  Of  course  we  could  make  other 
I  breaks,  but  in  the  second  group,  covering 
'  larger  properties,  the  cost  line  begins  to  de¬ 
crease  more  slowly  as  the  size  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  increase,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  com¬ 
parisons  we  need  to  make,  the  second  group 
serves  our  purpose.  It  would  be  of  much  in- 
j  terest,  I  think,  if  other  CPM’s  fortunate 
enough  to  have  buildings  of  our  type  run¬ 
ning  to  100  suites  and  above,  were  to  advise 
if  the  curve  continues  to  drop.  Our  guess 
would  be  that,  as  it  is  doing  in  our  larger 
buildings,  the  curve  would  tend  to  flatten 
out,  for  it  is  on  the  way  to  doing  so  at  our 
k  90-suites  termination.  But  at  the  other  end 
I  of  the  scale,  operating  costs  with  us  start 
rising  so  rapidly  by  the  time  the  line  reaches 
12  suites,  a  single  average  of  all  our  prop¬ 
erties  would  not  properly  reflect  what  we  de¬ 
sire  to  get  out  of  our  figures.  (Fortunately 
'  our  number  of  “small  buildings”  is  rela¬ 
tively  quite  small  compared  to  our  larger 
properties.)  And  incidentally,  has  any  CPM 
found  any  worth  while  profit  (except  per¬ 
haps  in  a  sale)  in  a  6-family  or  even  an 
8-family  apartment?  Nowadays,  one  vacancy 
and  a  fairly  complete  “do-over”  on  the  suite 
kills  an  entire  year! 

Reproduced  here  are  the  cost-record 
forms  used  for  our  two  groups.  Note  the 
headings  used  and  compared:  Occupancy; 


Taxes;  an  item  which  has  only  recently  be¬ 
gun  to  appear.  Corporation  or  Trust  Taxes; 
Operating  Costs,  which  is  broken  down  into 
its  component  parts  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
sheet.  The  Utilities  item  covers  the  cost  of 
gas  or  electricity  used,  not  in  the  operation 
of  the  building  but  supplied  directly  to  ten¬ 
ants  and  paid  for  by  us,  namely  gas  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  refrigeration,  electricity  for  the  same, 
and  in  one  case,  for  tenant’s  lighting. 

In  regard  to  this  type  of  service  and  how 
it  should  be  set  up  (and  janitors’  suites 
would  come  under  the  same  heading)  we 
know  there  are  different  opinions.  We  feel 
this  way:  without  these  utility  costs,  which 
we  pay,  we  would  not  get  the  rents  which  we 
receive.  The  space  would  not  be  worth  it, 
so  that  to  set  up  the  full  rent  would  be  set¬ 
ting  up  a  fictitious  figure,  and  the  cost  of 
getting  it  should  be  absorbed  in  our  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  Likewise,  with  the  janitor’s  suite: 
since  we  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  janitor 
more  without  a  suite,  and  since  we  can  em¬ 
ploy  him  for  less  with  one  and  get  better 
service  as  well  (we  have  now  to  consider  the 
suite  also  for  the  Government  in  his  salary 
check),  we  give  no  consideration  in  our  gross 
rentals  to  the  space  occupied  by  this  suite. 
The  net  result  to  us  shows  up  in  our  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  where  we  feel  it  should  show. 

Going  back  to  the  forms:  we  lump  all  re¬ 
pairs  under  one  heading,  without  making 
the  distinction  for  decorating  that  is  made 
by  Mr.  James  in  his  studies.  We  used  to  have 
a  most  carefully  w'orked-out  chart  for  our 
repair  allowances,  with  amortization  re¬ 
serves  for  roof,  boiler,  outside  painting, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  etc.;  but  this  we  threw 
out  of  the  window  during  rent  control.  I  re¬ 
call,  however,  that  3  per  cent  of  gross  rental, 
if  properly  timed— say  as  in  a  new  building— 
would  cover  all  replacements,  and  decorat¬ 
ing  we  threw  into  current  allowances,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  8  per  cent.  A  total 
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BUILDING  X-30  SUITES 

BUILDING  X  FOR  LARGER  GROUP  %  OF  CHANGE  BUILDING  X 

Actual  Figures  Averages  %  of  Change  Last  Year  %  of  Change 


*955  1955  +or(—)  1954  H-orf-) 

Occupancy .  100.06  9901  1.05  99-90  ••6 

Operating  Costs .  34.96  36.02  1.06  33.97  (.99) 

Repair  Costs .  9.68  11.17  1.49  n-75  2.07 

Taxes .  24.67  24.34  (.33)  24.80  .13 

Utilities  .  —  —  — 

Corporation  Tax .  2.31  1.20  (••••)  -‘o  (2-21) 

Total  .  71.62  72-73  i-Jt  70.62  (i.o) 

Balance  .  28.38  27.27  29.38 

Rate  of  Return .  —  —  — 


Detail  of  Operating  Costs 

Fuel,  Stoker . 

. .  II  .36 

1 2.03 

.67 

11.36 

Janitor . 

5.66 

6.01 

•35 

558 

(.08) 

Insurance  . 

3.20 

4.06 

.86 

2.74 

(.46) 

Water . 

2.33 

2-37 

.04 

2.61 

.28 

Electricity  Elevator  & 

Refrigeration  . 

4.56 

4.10 

(.46) 

3.80 

(•76) 

Gas . 

. .  .08 

.12 

.04 

.09 

.01 

Supplies . 

•35 

.30 

(•05) 

•53 

.18 

Audit  . 

.51 

•23 

(.28) 

•35 

(.16) 

Exterminating . 

•54 

.38 

(.16) 

•54 

Pay  Roll  Tax . 

. .  .22 

•24 

.02 

•27 

.05 

Commission . 

. .  6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Legal  . 

.15 

.18 

.03 

.10 

(•«5) 

Type:  Larger  Building  Group  (12  Suites  Upward) 


Samples  of  the  cost  record  forms  used  by  the 
author’s  company.  At  the  close  of  each  year, 
totals  for  each  property  are  percentaged;  then 
all  properties  in  each  group  are  totaled  and 
averaged,  percentaged,  and  entered  on  indi¬ 
vidual  cards  for  each  property.  Each  card 
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BUILDING  XX-8  SUITES 


[  BUILDING  XX  FOR  LARGER  GROUP  %  OF  CHANGE  BUILDING  XX 

) 

'  Actual  Figures  Averages  %  of  Change  Last  Year  %  of  Change 

I  ^955  m5  +  or  {—)  1954  +  or  (-) 


Occupancy .  100.00  99.44  .64  100.00 


I  Operating  Costs .  38.44  42.64  4.20  38.83  .39 

h  Repair  Costs .  12.92  *  10.32  (2.60)  9.21  (3-70 

I  Taxes .  27.44  24.38  (3.06)  27.53  .09 

j  Utilities  .  —  —  — 

Corporation  Tax .  .07  1.44  1.37  1.64  t.57 


j  Total  .  78.87  78.78  (.09)  77.21  (1.66) 

I  Balance .  2i>i3  21.22  2.79 


Rate  of  Return 


)  Detail  of  Operating  Costs 


Fuel  Coal  &  Oil 

Average  . 

15.46 

18.66 

3.20 

16.26 

.80 

Janitor . 

9.82 

9-99 

•'7 

10.12 

.30 

Insurance  . 

3-51 

3-67 

.16 

3-25 

(.26) 

Water . 

'•9.5 

'•95 

2-09 

.'4 

Electricity  . 

.72 

1.5' 

•79 

•47 

(•25) 

Audit  . 

.14 

.04 

(.'O) 

.08 

(.06) 

Supplies . 

•5' 

•35 

(.16) 

•'9 

(•32) 

Telephone  Brokers  or  Adv. . . , 

- 

.05 

.05 

- 

Exterminating . 

- 

.06 

.06 

- 

Pay  Roll  Tax . 

•33 

.36 

•03 

•37 

.04 

Commission . 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Type:  Smaller  Building  Group  (Below  12  Suites) 


shows  the  percentage  difference,  plus  or 
minus,  for  each  item— one  against  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  previous  year  and  the  other 
against  the  average  of  the  group.  "With  these 
cards  before  us,  we  feel  we  know  pretty  well 
what  is  going  on.” 
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of  around  10  per  cent  per  annum  at  that 
time  should  have  covered  all,  if  properly 
started.  Today,  however,  we  are  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  “catch  up”  on  the  devastation  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  injustice  of  rent  con¬ 
trol.  And  of  course  we  are  now  faced,  as  is 
everyone  else,  with  the  smaller  amount  of 
work  done  for  the  larger  amount  of  money 
spent. 

OF  WHAT  USE  ARE  THE  FIGURES? 

Now  of  what  use  are  all  these  figures? 
Well,  if  we  take  on  a  new  building,  as  we 
do  now  and  then,  and  the  building  contains 
say  50  suites,  we  can  tell  at  a  glance  that  our 
cost  of  operating  it  should  be  around  34  per 
cent  of  100  per  cent  gross.  If  it  is  not,  there 
should  be  a  curable  reason,  and  with  this 
information,  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the 
building’s  condition  (in  relation  to  repairs) 
we  should  know,  and  do  know,  what  such  a 
property  will  pay,  and  so  in  turn  its  worth, 
at  least  to  us— or  if  it  is  wise  to  take  on  its 
management  for  a  client  and  what  the  client 
should  receive  during  the  year. 

I  often  wonder  if  real  estate  owners  and 
operators  realize  how  little  control  they  can 
actually  exercise  over  around  60  per  cent  of 
the  expenses  they  are  called  upon  to  meet— 
and  more,  if  there  are  mortgages  calling  for 
interest  and  principal!  Fuel  costs,  rates  on 
gas  and  electricity  and  insurance,  city  taxes, 
assessments,  and  water  rates,  are  all  fixed  for 
us  by  others.  The  two  items  which  we  do 
control  are  the  rents  set,  with  collections, 
and  under  expenses,  the  repair  item;  and 
under  rent  control  nothing  had  to  be 
watched  more  closely  than  this  repair  item. 
It  was  the  one  and  only  safety-valve  to  close 
rather  than  open  before  the  explosion. 

MORE  ABOUT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Perhaps  a  few  more  words  in  explanation 
of  our  comparison  forms.  City  taxes,  fuel. 


insurance  and  water  are  set  up  in  our  re¬ 
serve  ledger  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  and 
^2  is' charged  each  month  against  the  prop 
erty.  Insurance  nowadays  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  calling  for  a  charge  upwards  if  any  \ 
policies  come  due  during  the  year.  And  be¬ 
ginning  three  or  four  months  before  the  end 
of  our  fuel  year  on  May  31st,  we  take  a 
monthly  inventory  of  coal  on  hand  and  gen¬ 
erally  are  obliged  to  raise  reserves  upward 
during  these  months.  Taxes  and  water  Ave  j 
raise  the  last  month,  tvhen  we  know  what 
the  raise  will  be.  All  other  items  are  taken 
directly  from  our  expense  ledger,  as  they  are 
smaller,  and  entered  on  the  individual 
monthly  statements.  This  arrangement  gives  ‘ 
us  much  more  even  and  comparable  months. 
Each  quarter,  all  expenses  as  well  as  income 
are  totaled  and  the  net  compared  with  ex¬ 
pectations  and  past  performances;  but  little 
change  occurs  and  appears  in  the  operating 
group.  The  big  variable  item,  as  I  have  men-  | 
tioned,  is  repairs.  | 

At  this  point,  I  might  mention  rents.  Of  | 
course,  as  Mr.  James’  tables  showed,  rents  I 
did  go  up  even  during  this  period  of  rent  | 
control.  We  naturally  made  use  of  the  peti¬ 
tions  allowed,  and  our  raises  corresponded  , 
very  closely  Avith  Mr.  James’,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  properties  deteriorated  sadly, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  lifting  of  rent  control 
early  in  1956  that  we  are  substantially  im¬ 
proving  these  conditions.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  readers  to  knoAV  that  Avhen  ' 
controls  were  lifted  in  our  city,  and  after  a 
very  careful  and  thorough  study,  with  no 
contact  Avith  any  other  OAvners  or  operators, 
our  raises  on  about  a  thousand  moderately- 
priced  apartment  suites  Avere  a  fraction 
above  6  per  cent.  But  let  me  refer  to  the  item 
of  paramount  importance,  approximately 
100  per  cent  occupancy;  we  are  getting  it 
now,  and  since  the  raise. 

With  such  a  narrow  range  to  Avork  on, 
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I  then,  are  these  figures  I  have  referred  to,  and 
which  we  keep  with  great  accuracy,  really 
worth  while?  Let  us  take  fuel:  we  list  oil 
buildings,  stoker  buildings,  and  soft  coal 
^  buildings  and  use  its  particular  average 
against  each  building  using  the  same  type  of 
fuel,  and  the  average  of  all,  in  our  general 
average.  If  differences  occur,  say  in  an  oil- 
burning  building,  with  the  year  before, 
^  there  must  be  a  reason— almost  always,  nowa¬ 
days,  rising  prices.  But  if  Stoker  building  A 
of  approximately  the  same  size  as  Stokei 
building  B  shows  higher  fuel  cost,  why? 

Comparisons  act  as  a  guard,  a  warning, 
or  a  matter  of  pure  interest  and  information. 
‘  For  example,  monthly  oil  bills  began  to  rise 
surprisingly  on  a  smaller  building.  Every¬ 
thing  was  examined  and  nothing  was  found 
wrong  until  a  night  visit  disclosed  that  a 
tenant  had  had  a  duplicate  key  made  for  the 
j  box  containing  the  thermostatic  control, 
and  adjusted  it  every  night  to  suit  his  cold¬ 
blooded  conscience.  An  ingenious  and 
money-saving  tenant  with  some  electrical 
knowledge  tapped  in  his  electrical  supply  to 
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the  building  meter.  Water  ran  all  day  long 
for  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  liked  to 
think  of  his  boyhood  days  spent  beside  the 
music  of  a  babbling  brook.  Every  light 
burned  day  and  night  for  a  tenant  whose 
electricity,  including  lights,  was  “on  the 
house.”  And  how  TV  sets  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  multiply  in  such  a  set-up!  But  of 
course  over  this  we  have  no  control,  except 
to  set  the  rent  properly  and  look  for  the 
worst  before  a  tenant  moves  in.  While  on  the 
subject  of  electricity,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  wiring  must  be  periodically  examined  for 
possible  overloading.  We  manage  few 
buildings  for  others,  but  recently  we  paid 
an  electrical  bill  of  over  $8,000  to  take  care 
of  the  overload  caused  by  substituting  doc¬ 
tors  in  many  of  the  suites  for  residential 
tenants;  but  we  raised  our  client’s  gross  rents 
from  $25,000  to  approximately  $50,000. 

Finally  I  wish  to  second  Mr.  James’  feel¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  ours,  that  the  sound  suc¬ 
cess  of  management  or  ownership  stands  at 
or  as  near  100  per  cent  occupancy  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain. 
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Tenants  are  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  color  and  proper 
lighting  of  their  new  quarters.  They  naturally  hope  to  leave  behind 
them  their  old  decorating  mistakes;  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them 
to  look  to  the  property  manager  for  leads  and  advice  on  decorating 
and  lighting,  even  furniture  arrangement.  And  the  manager  who  gives 
superior  service  will  be  able  to  help. 


LEARN  LIGHTING  AND  COLOR 
.  .  .  they  can  help  you  in  your  job 
by  George  Field 


Light  and  color  are  everywhere.  People 
are  surrounded  by  light  and  color  at  work, 
at  home  and  on  the  way  from  one  to  the 
other.  Color  and  light  can  strongly  influ  snce 
attitudes  and  disposition,  and  as  such,  would 
be  of  concern  to  property  managers.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  lighting  and  color  are 
often  the  most  neglected  aspects  of  property 
management.  This  consideration  gets  lost 
easily  in  the  morass  of  other  “more  impor¬ 
tant”  details,  and  if  brought  up  at  all,  it  is 
too  often  only  an  after  thought,  evoking 
nothing  much  more  than  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  comment,  “That’s  up  to 
you.” 

“That”  may  be  up  to  the  tenant,  but  such 
an  attitude  certainly  does  not  indicate  to 
him  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  to  be  of  too  great  a  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  property  manager  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  few 
basic  principles  of  proper  lighting  and  color 
selection  can  use  this  knowledge  to  estab- 

Associated  with  the  well-known  advertising  firm 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City,  George  Field  has  worked  intensively  with 
residential  lighting  and  decorating  problems. 


lish  a  more  personal  and  therefore  easier 
relationship  with  his  tenants.  It  can  work 
equally  well  for  apartment  houses— fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished— and  for  office  build¬ 
ings. 

Outlined  here  are  some  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  color  selection  and  proper  lighting 
and  their  effect  on  one  another. 

LIGHT  PRODUCES  COLOR 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  yet  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  principle  to  remember  is  that 
light  produces  color.  When  a  glass  prism  is 
held  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  white  light  the 
light  breaks  up  into  a  rainbow  of  colors 
ranging  from  violet  through  deep  red— each 
blending  into  the  other.  Another  prism  and 
some  lenses  would  recombine  the  rainbow 
into  white. 

Light  then  produces  color.  When  prop¬ 
erly  balanced,  light  and  color  intensify  each 
other  and  are  more  effective  than  either  one 
alone.  So  long  as  both  are  in  balance  no 
room  can  be  unattractive. 

Daylight  is  not  too  much  of  a  problem,  but 
when  it  comes  to  artificial  lighting— and  a 
major  portion  of  our  lives  are  spent  under 
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artificial  lighting  conditions— care  must  be 
exercised.  Interest  is  channeled  away  from 
windows  and  is  directed  to  many  other  areas. 
Textured  fabrics  suitable  by  day  are  made 
more  so  by  proper  artificial  light,  when  their 
own  shadows  soften  their  colors  and  con¬ 
tours.  Rugs  get  darker,  piles  seem  deeper, 
softer  and  more  luxurious.  Softly  polished 
woods  are  lustrous  and  natural  wood  takes 
on  the  warmth  of  other  colors  in  the  room. 

Too  little  or  too  intense  light  as  well  as 
the  wrong  kind  of  light,  however,  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  most  expensive  and  most  masterful 
color  scheme  by  leaving  it  in  darkness,  or 
washing  it  out  with  glare.  Colors  which  may 
look  perfect  by  daylight  may  be  dulled  by 
incandescent  light  and  undesirably  changed 
by  the  wrong  kind  of  fluorescent  light. 

A  room  is  normally  cheerful  during  sunny 
mornings  and  afternoons  because  the  colors 
are  warm  and  radiant.  There  is  an  excess  of 
red-orange  and  yellow  light  which  enhances 
all  colors.  At  noon  there  is  a  reasonable 
balance  of  all  colors  in  daylight— at  that  time 
the  light  is  essentially  white— and  colors  ap¬ 
pear  normal.  On  overcast  days,  when  there 
is  a  predominance  of  cold  blue  in  the  light, 
many  colors  become  hard  and  harsh,  making 
the  room  look  dismal. 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING 

Incandescent  light  is  somewhat  similar  to 
morning  light  in  its  effect  on  colors.  Any 
reds  or  yellows  in  the  decorating  scheme  will 
be  pleasingly  illuminated,  while  blues  and 
greens  tend  to  darken.  With  the  new  type 
of  colored  incandescent  lights— which  have 
a  permanent  diffusing  coat  of  pink,  blue, 
yellow  and  green  enamel— many  pleasing 
effects  can  be  achieved. 

Pink  light,  for  instance,  would  enhance 
complexion,  impart  added  luster  and 
warmth  to  dark  woods  as  well  as  to  other 


woods  and  fabrics.  The  blue  lamps  would 
make  for  a  cool  effect,  tending  to  soften  reds. 
The  yellow  would  lend  a  sunset-like  atmos¬ 
phere  to  a  room,  luminous,  warm  and  soft. 
The  green-tinted  incandescent  lamps  give  a 
mildly  cool  and  soft  color. 

The  fluorescent  tubes  are  suitable  at  all 
times  as  decorating  aids  in  addition  to  being 
excellent  light  sources.  Four  kinds  of  fluo¬ 
rescent  tubes  are  available:  standard  warm 
white,  de  luxe  warm  white,  standard  cool 
white,  de  luxe  cool  white.  When  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  color  definition  is  desired  the  de-luxe 
warm  white  or  cool  white  fluorescent  tubes 
may  be  used.  In  modern-type  decor  the  de¬ 
luxe  cool  white  fluorescent  tube  induces  a 
clear,  crisp  coolness. 

When  a  furnished  apartment  is  being  dec¬ 
orated  prior  to  renting,  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  home  atmosphere  has  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  warmth  of  a  fireplace  and 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  Light  from  deluxe 
warm  white  fluorescent  lamps  produces  a 
similar  mood,  blending  with  both  candle¬ 
light  and  the  light  from  filament  lamps 
which  may  already  be  installed  or  need  to  be 
used  in  adjacent  areas.  This  association  of 
two  kinds  of  light  is  aided  by  the  addition  of 
a  special  deep  red  phosphor  to  both  cool 
white  and  warm  white  de-luxe  fluorescent 
tubes.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  red  phos¬ 
phor  the  lighting  efficiency  of  the  de-luxe 
white  tubes  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
standard  types.  But  the  light  is  more  com¬ 
plimentary  to  both  color  and  complexion. 

It  is  well  if  the  property  manager  has  some 
idea  of  how  color  changes  under  various 
kinds  of  lights.  For  instance,  ruby  in  the  day¬ 
light  is  a  cold  red.  Under  incandescent  light¬ 
ing  it  takes  on  a  vivid  orange  cast.  When  seen 
under  cool  and  warm  fluorescent  lights  it 
picks  up  a  yellowish  brown  or  grayed  red¬ 
dish  brown  tinge.  The  tabulation  shown 
here  indicates  color  changes  for  certain  hues. 
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HOW  COLOR  CHANGES  UNDER  SPECIFIC  LIGHTING* 

FLUORESCENT  FLUORESCENT 


COLOR 

NAME 

DAYLIGHT 

INCAN¬ 

DESCENT 

De-luxe 

Warm  White 

Standard 

Warm  White 

De-Luxe 

Cool  White 

Standard 

Cool  White 

Sprout 

GREEN 

yellow 

YELLOW 

GREEN, 

dull 

YELLOW 

GREEN, 

sharp 

YELLOW 

GREEN, 

dull 

GREEN- 

yellow. 
Increase  in 
yellow 

GREEN- 
yellow,  faded 

Mustord 

YELLOW- 

slight 

orange  cast 

ORANGE 

yellow,  no 
green 

ORANGE 

yellow, 

increase 

In  yellow 

ORANGE 

PINK, 

slightly 

dull 

YELLOW, 
tinged 
with  green 
— pale 

YELLOW- 

green 

Stone 

GRAY,  warm 

Reddish 

GRAY, 

warm 

Warm  GRAY, 
neither  red 
nor  blue 
cast 

Warm  GRAY, 
slightly 
pinkish — 
weaker 

GRAY,  warm, 
more 
pinkish 

GRAY,  warm— 
slightly 
yellow  cast 

Willow 

Blue  GREEN, 
grayed 

Grayed 

GREEN 

yellow- 
red  cast 

Yellow 

GREEN 

Grayed 

GREEN, 

yellowish 
cast — 
faded 

Blue-GREEN, 

grayed 

Blue-GREEN, 
more  greyed- 
pinkish  cast 

Sandalwood 

BROWN- 
tlnged  red 

YELLOW, 

red-brown 

YELLOW 

red-brown, 

grayed 

YELLOW 

red-brown 

grayed 

BROWN, 
increase  In 
red 

Yellow  BROWN 

Pewter 

Gray,  blue- 
cast,  cool 

Warm  GRAY 

Greenish 

GRAY, 

deep 

Pinkish  GRAY 

GRAY, 

pinkish 
cast,  worm 

GRAY,  worm 

Copper 

BROWN- 

orange 

ORANGE 

RED 

ORANGE 

RED, 

slightly 
less  red 

Dull 

ORANGE 

YELLOW 

BROWN- 

orange, 

slightly 

redder 

BROWN- 

orange, 

yellowish, 

weak 

Leaf 

GREEN 

>  ft 

Medium 

GREEN, 

yellow  ca:t 

Medium 

GREEN, 

slightly 

Medium 
GREEN, 
dull'  and 

GREEN 

GREEN,  dulled 

J 

) 

brighter  weak 


•  from  "How  To  Decorate  and  Ugh*  Your  Home,"  by  E.  W.  Commery  and  C.  Eugene  Stephenson,  (Coward-McCann,  Inc.  1955) 


However,  it  is  only  a  rougl  guide,  since  even 
different  tints  or  shades  of  the  same  color  re¬ 
act  differently. 

PLANNING  COLOR  SCHEMES 

Basically,  colors  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  cool  and  warm.  Red,  orange  and 
yellow  are  warm;  green,  blue  and  purple  are 
cool.  Actually,  no  color  can  keep  a  person 
physically  warm  or  cool,  but  it  gives  the 
impression  that  it  can— and  that  impression 
is  a  jx)werful  one.  The  two  major  color 
groups  have  additional  psychological  values. 


Warm  colors  are  lively,  cheerful  and  dra¬ 
matic;  cools  are  peaceful  and  refreshing. 
The  amounts  of  each  or  both  used  in  the 
room  determine  the  degree  and  quality  of 
the  prevailing  mood  achieved.  It  is  advisable 
to  avoid  making  a  room  completely  warm  Cr 
completely  cool  colored.  By  itself,  each 
group  is  overwhelming.  A  good  rule-of- 
thumb  to  follow  is  to  make  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  room  either  warm  or  cool,  one 
quarter  the  opposite. 

Another  thing  to  remember  about  colors 
is  their  ability  to  make  a  room  appear  larger 
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or  smaller.  Warm  colors  are  said  to  advance, 
to  come  closer,  making  the  room  look 
smaller.  Cool,  or  receding  colors  make  rooms 
seemingly  larger  by  “pushing”  out  the  walls, 
and  low  ceilings  seem  higher. 

Most  color  schemes  are  made  up  of  three 
related  colors  and  their  tints  or  shades.  How 
one  arrives  at  these  colors  and  combinations 
is  guided  to  some  degree  by  that  useful  de¬ 
vice  called  a  color  wheel,  but  the  basic  color 
is  determined  mostly  by  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.  If  some  of  your  tenants  state  that  they 
have  no  color  preference,  show  them  pic¬ 
tures  of  rooms  in  color.  Ask  the  prospective 
tenant  to  pick  one  which  has  the  quality  he 
desires,  and  the  dominant  color  in  that  room 
is  almost  certain  to  be  right  and  satisfactory. 
Another  guide  is  this:  men  usually  prefer 
dark,  warm,  strong  shades;  women  tend  to 
favor  tints  flattering  to  their  own  natural 
coloring— blonds  favor  red,  redheads  tend  to 
lean  towards  green. 

The  color  wheel  is  a  decorating  tool  for 
selecting  harmonious  colors  and  predicting 
satisfactory  color  combinations.  The  colors 
are  arranged  on  it  so  that  color  planning 
nay  be  discussed  simply.  Starting  with  one 
color— the  first  choice— two  or  nr.ore  colors 
(an  be  selected  automatically  which  can  be 
used  to  give  a  room  color  harmony  and  a 
feeling  of  completeness.  The  color  wheel 
should  be  a  standard  item  in  the  manager’s 
equipment  for  dealing  with  tenants’  and 
their  decorating  problems.  Get  one  today,  if 
you  don’t  have  it  already. 

NOW  HOW  ABOUT  LIGHTING 

Attention  must  be  given  to  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  lighting  rooms  adequately  for  the  safe 
performance  of  everyday  chores.  A  recent 
survey  shows  that  the  average  home  today 
contains  about  17  or  18  light  bulbs.  Lighting 
experts  say  that  is  not  enough.  Proper  deco¬ 
ration  and  utility  require  at  least  60  bulbs 


skilfully  placed  and  integrated  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  device  for  using 
lighting  both  as  decoration  and  illumina¬ 
tion  is  the  lighted  valance,  bracket  and 
cornice.  Lighted  valances  are  used  at  win¬ 
dow  areas  to  unify  draperies,  which  should 
be  light  in  color.  They  provide  both  indirect 
lighting  on  the  ceiling  and  dramatic  down¬ 
lighting  on  the  ^  ill.  These  valances  are 
easy  to  build  or  install,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  and  in  most  cases  the  whole  thing  can 
be  done  for  around  $15.  The  important 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  no  single  val¬ 
ance  unit  in  a  living  room  should  be  less 
than  four  feet  in  length. 

Equipment  and  material  needed  to  make 
a  valance  for  a  double  window  are:  a  1  by 
2-in.  wood  strip  the  length  of  the  window, 
one  metal  fluorescent  channel  (pre-wired) 
the  length  of  the  window  or  longer,  1  by  8-in. 
wood  face  board  (length  of  the  channel), 
molding  trim  (optional),  and  two  4-in.  angle 
irons.  The  1  by  2-in.  wood  strip  is  attached 
directly  to  the  frame  of  the  windows  first; 
then  the  fluorescent  channel  is  attached  to 
the  wood  strip.  The  knock-out  holes  in  the 


Lighted  valance  over  win¬ 
dows  make  small  rooms 
seem  larger.  Be  sure  valance 
is  not  less  than  4  feet  in 
length. 


Hooded  fluorescent  strip  centered 
above  range  is  located  high  enough  (58 
in.  from  the  floor)  so  housewife  can  see 
into  pots  and  pans,  correctly  judge 
changes  in  color  and  texture  of  cooking 
food.  Lighted  comice  above  window 
fully  illuminates  sink  and  adjacent 
counter  area.  Additional  counter  light 
is  supplied  by  light  strips  beneath 
comer  cabinets. 


0 


Each  work  area  in  the  kitchen  should 
be  individually  lighted.  Here  the 
range  is  given  cornice-type,  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting.  Dials  on  the  wall  con¬ 
trol  intensity  of  the  light,  replacing 
the  on-off  switch. 
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Learn  Lighting  and  Color 
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channel  make  it  unnecessary  to  drill  holes 
i  for  screws.  The  end  pieces  are  placed  on  the 
face  board  and  the  angle  irons  are  attached 
I  to  the  end  pieces.  The  inside  of  the  valance 
board  should  be  painted  white  to  reflect  the 
1  most  light;  the  outside  of  the  face  board  can 
;  be  decorated  to  harmonize  with  the  room 
furnishings.  All-paper  or  fabric,  leather  or 
I  fringe  may  all  be  used  as  covering,  or  the 
I  face  board  may  be  painted  to  match  or  con- 
(  trast  with  the  walls.  A  warm-white  fluores¬ 
cent  tube  is  recommended. 

Here  are  some  lighting  recipes  which  will 
help  to  plan  adequate  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasing  lighting  for  various  areas  of  an 
apartment  home.  The  proper  lighting  com¬ 
bination  will  add  considerably  to  any  room 
in  terms  of  beauty  and  practicality. 


DINING  CEILING  FIXTURES 
PLUS  WALL  LIGHTING 

The  recommended  fixture  for  a  dining 
area  is  a  three-effect  type,  either  close  to  the 
ceiling  or  suspended.  A  central  down-light 
gives  sparkling  and  dramatic  effect  and  uses 
an  R-30,  75-watt  spotlight  or  100- watt  stand¬ 
ard  bulb.  Surrounding  glassware  (minimum 
18-in.  across)  contains  four  50-watt  or  5  40- 
watt  bulbs  for  general  lighting.  In  smaller 
homes,  and  even  in  larger-sized  units,  the 
table  is  often  used  for  other  activities  besides 
dining.  The  fixture’s  down-light  supplies 
suitable  lighting  for  games  and  other  activ¬ 
ities— but  not  for  study. 

Ceramic-enameled  or  opal  glass  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  its  good  diffusion  and  transmis¬ 
sion  qualities.  If  separate  switches  for  two 
effects  are  not  available,  select  a  fixture  with 
a  short  pull-chain  for  switching. 

In  addition,  to  supplement  the  down¬ 
lighting,  use  a  fluorescent  wall  bracket  or  a 
window  valance.  Minimum  length  should 
be  the  33-inch  25-watt  de-luxe  warm  white 
^ube. 


GENERAL  KITCHEN  LIGHTING 

A  close-to-the-ceiling  fixture  in  the  center 
of  the  kitchen  area  is  recommended.  Both  in¬ 
candescent  and  flourescent  sources  are  suit¬ 
able.  Incandescent  bulbs  require  complete 
shielding  in  units  at  least  12-in.  in  diameter. 
If  glass  shielding,  it  should  be  opal  or  ce¬ 
ramic  enameled.  Shielding  of  fluorescent 
tubes  is  not  essential,  but  side  shielding  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable.  A  central  fixture  provides  a 
convenient  and  cheerful  over-all  illumina¬ 
tion.  Minimum  lamp  requirements  are: 

Incandescent  Fluorescent 

One  150-watt  inside  (standard  cool-white) 
frosted,  or  Three  60-watt  Three  24-inch  20-watt, 
inside  frosted,  or  One  or  Two  33-inch  25-watt 
200-watt  silver-bowl  or  Two  circline,  8-inches 
bulb  and  12-inches  diameter, 

22  and  32  watts 

WORK  COUNTER, 

FOOD  PREPARATION  AREA 

Time-consuming  kitchen  chores  are  less 
tedious  when  each  working  area  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  is  individually  lighted. 

Wall  brackets  for  every  work  counter  are 
recommended.  Counters  over  four  feet  in 
length  require  a  bracket  for  each  four  feet. 
Fluorescent  types— minimum,  one  24-inch, 
20-watt  standard  cool-white  tube— do  not  re¬ 
quire  shielding  if  placed  under  cabinets 
which  are  not  more  than  58  inches  above 
the  floor.  Incandescent  types  require  shield¬ 
ing  and  should  use  either  one  60-watt  lumi- 
line  or  two  40-watt  inside-frosted  bulbs 
spaced  about  15  inches  apart. 

Locate  the  brackets  in  the  side  wall  just 
beneath  the  upper  cabinets  not  less  than  50 
inches  nor  more  than  58  inches  above  the 
floor.  An  alternate  position— essential  if  the 
cabinet  is  less  than  50  inches  above  the  floor 
—may  be  on  the  underside  of  the  cabinet 
near  its  front  edge.  In  either  position  lamps 
must  be  concealed  from  the  worker’s  eyes. 


Try  it  yourself.  All  you  need  is  a  good  typewriter,  an  adding  machine 
and  a  table-model  addresso graph.  You  will  gain  increased  pride  in  your 
work,  pick  up  new  business,  and  best  of  all,  have  the  justifiable  feeling 
that  you  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 


SPEEDY  BOOKKEEPING  .  .  . 

FOR  THE  SMALLER  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE 

bj>  Thomas  C.  Keller,  CPM 


The  old  adage  of  not  being  able  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees  probably  applies  to  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  management  of¬ 
fices  throughout  the  nation.  Many  of  us  be¬ 
come  so  involved  with  run-of-the-mine  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  own  offices  and  with  various 
other  activities  of  the  real  estate  field  that  we 
never  seem  to  get  around  to  those  important 
phases  of  management  that  produce  the 
greatest  results. 

With  the  increasing  demands  being  made 
upon  the  property  managers  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  repairs  after  years  of  neglect  during 
recent  rent  control,  with  more  and  more 
government  regulation  and  tax  require¬ 
ments  being  thrown  into  our  lap,  and  a  very 
competitive  rental  situation  developing,  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  management  business  we  must 
sharpen  our  office  procedures  to  the  highest 
efficiency  possible. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  our  organiza¬ 
tion  started  two  years  ago  to  find  ways  in 
which  we  might  improve  our  routine  pro¬ 
cedures.  I  had  read  many  articles  about  how 
large  offices  had  been  able  to  install  mechan¬ 
ical  bookkeeping  systems  to  cut  down  on 

Thomas  Keller  is  vice-president  of  Keller  Realty, 
Inc.,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


overhead,  with  resulting  greater  efficiency, 
but  I  had  not  seen  anything  pertaining  to 
the  small  management  agent— that  is,  the 
fellow  with  250  to  1 500  units  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  Our  office  falls  into  this  category.  Since 
most  of  our  accounts  are  residential  units, 
with  very  few  landlords  having  large  hold¬ 
ings,  we  have  a  number  of  owners  to  whom 
we  must  account  each  month.  We  could  not 
afford  an  expensive  mechanical  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system,  nor  see  any  basis  on  which  we 
could  actually  derive  sufficient  benefit  from 
one  to  justify  the  expense;  yet  the  old 
method  of  hand  posting  into  ledgers  and 
journals,  and  preparation  of  rent  receipts  by 
hand  certainly  was  outmoded.  ^ 

The  following  system  was  finally  worked 
out.  It  is  not  a  new  process  but  an  adapta¬ 
tion  for  our  particular  office.  The  result  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  operation.  Best  of  all,  it  is  encouraging 
us  really  to  sell  professional  management 
service  to  our  clients,  something  we  had 
never  done  before— emphasizing  a  quality  of 
work  which  our  clients  had  never  before 
appreciated.  We  think  the  following  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  forms  that  go  with  it,  may  sug¬ 
gest  points  which  other  small  offices  can  use 
to  advantage. 
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Step  I 
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Step  1 :  Addressograpli 
plates  are  prepared  for 
every  tenant. 


Payment  Remarks 

Z 

U 

fifi 


indpis,  I  ltd.  i8t.  day  of  January,  1950 

Received  of  John  Do© 

The  sum  of  $50*00  Black 

Known  as  No.  3000  Plsasant  View 


KELLER  REALTY,  INC. 


Step  2 

Step  2:  From  these  plates  our  receipts,  cash 
I  ticket  and  bookkeeping  record  are  all  pre- 
;  pared  in  one  operation  by  use  of  the  spot 
carbonized  triplicate  form.  The  top  copy  is 
the  office  cash  ticket.  This  is  a  permanent 
office  cash  receipt  record.  The  second  copy 
is  the  owner’s  copy,  his  record  of  the  rental 
payment;  from  these  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments  are  prepared.  The  third  copy  by  spot 
;  carbonizing  does  not  show  the  owner’s 


name  but  incorporates  the  rest  of  the  data 
necessary  for  a  receipt  to  the  tenant. 

These  triplicate  forms  are  made  from  the 
plates  once  each  month.  With  spot  carbon¬ 
ization,  any  desired  arrangement  of  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  inserted  on  the  forms.  After  these 
triplicates  are  prepared  and  properly  filed 
in  a  receipt  drawer  ready  for  payment  from 
tenants  when  due,  one-third  of  your  book¬ 
keeping  work  has  already  been  done.  As  the 
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^  Pa  yment  Rc  rnarks 

T, 

U 

Inti  pi's,  Jnd. 

1st  day  of  January, 

1950 

fifi 

Received  of 

John  Doe 

1 

The  sum  of 

150.00 

U.  Black 

Id 

Known  as  So. 

3000  Pleasant  View 

U 

H 

< 

U 

KELLER 

REALTY,  INC. 

•t - - 


Indpl't.  I  ltd.  2^^  jjgy  Qf  January,  1950 

KfCfivrd  of  John  Uoo 


S0I  Nvrtli  Detftwar*  Btr**! 


Thg  ium  of 


$5o,oc 


tn  coHjidgration  of  hazimi/ 

Uastd  from  the  au'ngr  thru 
Keller  Realty,  Inc,,  agent,  the  premises  known  ax  Ho.  3000  PX^asaxit  View  , 

said  tettOHcy  to  expite  one  month  from  the  above  date,  nnlesst^terzctse  provtaed  for  under  a  separate  written  lease. 

Rv»t  to  b»  iHi&d  iMoDtlilr  fn  a4vftnr«  on  <tew  Juo  st  our  oflV«o.  and  aar  acr^ptanre  of  rant  on  a  laUr  data  ahail  not  be  ronstrard  as  a  waiver 
nf  ibis  requircfDant.  We  do  not  aee^  rant  in  partial  parmeats. 

Lmuoe  ^lea  mot  «(»>'emant  to  repair.  Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  8UB>LET  these  premiset  without  oar  written  eonsant.  In  ease  a  new  leaar 
is  made  following  thte  one.  i%  must  be  attended  to  pronntly  and  the  rent  paid  in  adva<irr  at  our  olllre.  North  Delaware  Street.  No  repairs 
will  be  mad^  or  allowed  without  a  written  order  from  K£KbSR  REALTY.  INC.  THE  TENANT  AGRERB  to  iwtunie  all  responeibUitjr  for  anjr 
acetdenL  iniury  or  damage  that  asay  reaalt  from  any  defects  in  or  about  the  prasnUes.  either  to  persons  or  property  and  that  the  osmer  or 
agent  of  the  premises  shall  not  be  held  Itabie  or  responsible  for  socb  injury,  accident  nr  damage.  Tenant  agrees  to  assume  all  rceponsihllity  for 
any  frusea  plumbing  or  st^pages  caused  by  his  negligence.  By  the  acceptance  of  this  receipt,  the  teesee  ackncwladgee  tba  above  contract  as 
entered  into  wHh  the  owner  of  tba  premises  througfa  KELLER  REALTY.  INC..  Agent.  sssin  *  mo  9t  V  mme 

N.  B.— Under  the  preeent  law.  ‘'Notira  to  Quit'*  W  not  needed,  aad  lUsislsJual  tt^AJsXY#  JLNC#» 

in  ease  of  suit.  toaaBt  must  pay  all  caeU.  There  ara  no  exceptions.  arrmra  rr>m  rur  e\xMi^n 

It  is  unlasrful  for  persuas  vacating  premises  to  AUtlfio  rvll  im.  OWrVLIl 

bale  trash.  Sea  City  Ordiaaaee  No.  H-  tf~  _  _  _ _ _ 

DsUnqusnt  Rent  b  Subject  to  S\rit  Without  Notice 


The  carbonized  triplicate  form  opened  to  show  the  three  divisions.  Other  side  of  the  center 
carbonized  section  is  printed  with  firm’s  letterhead,  is  labeled  “owner’s  copy,’’  and  carries 
the  notice,  “Rental  payment  for  the  term  of  one  month  from  the  above  date.’’  Carbon 
under  fill-in  spaces  of  top  section  transfers  the  typing  to  second  section,  carbon  in  second 
section  continues  to  transfer  onto  third  section.  Back  side  of  third  section  is  a  house  ad  for 
the  Keller  firm. 
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Step  3 

tenant  pays  his  rent,  one  signature  carries 
through  all  three  copies.  The  original  cash 
ticket  must  balance  with  the  cash  receipts  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  only  the  total  of  these 
daily  receipts  is  posted  to  a  cash  control 
journal.  The  second  copy,  the  owner’s  copy, 
is  filed  in  a  folder  under  the  owner’s  name 
for  safe  keeping  until  his  monthly  statement 
is  to  be  prepared.  The  third  copy,  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  is  the  tenant’s  record  of  payment. 


Step  3:  Dispersing  of  funds  is  handled  in  a 
similar  manner.  Our  checks  are  prepared  in 
voucher-type  form  with  snap-out  carbons; 
there  are  three  copies  to  the  check.  The 
original  check  of  course  goes  with  the  pay¬ 
ment.  The  second  copy  is  posted  in  total  at 
the  end  of  each  day  to  the  accounts  payable 
and  charged  against  the  bank  balance.  The 
third  copy  of  the  check  is  filed  in  the  owner’s 
folder  along  with  his  income  receipts  and 
kept  there,  to  be  retained  for  use  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  monthly  statement  to  the  owner. 
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APOilS  4,  (■•IAN  A 

Janu4U7  30^  1950 
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Step  4 


Step  4;  When  the  bookkeeper  is  ready  to 
send  out  the  monthly  statements,  all  she 
needs  to  do  is  take  out  all  of  the  receipts  of 
income  and  all  of  the  copies  of  checks  or  pay¬ 
ments;  then  she  is  ready  to  start  listing  these 
on  her  monthly  statement  to  the  owner,  as 
shown  here.  After  preparing  these  state¬ 
ments,  she  runs  a  tape  on  the  collections, 
figures  her  commission  and  posts  this  to  the 
company’s  earnings.  She  writes  a  check  for 


the  net  amount  due  the  landlord  and  mails 
him  the  statement  with  the  check  and  any 
other  bills  or  evidences  of  payment  attached.  1 
If  desired,  you  can  send  to  the  owner  these 
duplicate  copies  of  individual  rental  pay¬ 
ments,  or  you  may  destroy  them.  Our  control 
balance  is  made  weekly  and  is  taken  from 
these  statements  and  not  from  any  book¬ 
keeping  records  of  our  own,  thus  assuring 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
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Payment  Remarks 


For 


Indph.ind.  15th  day  of  December,  1950 
Received  of  Mary  Smith 

The  sum  of  $100.00  U.  Black 

Known  as  2000  Valley  View 


Conditional  Sale  Payment 


Step  5 


$1QD^QD- 


KELLER  REALTY.  INC. 


Byi. 


fNDUNt  BUSUfESS  rOKIIS  CO..  ENUIANAPOU!*.  INI 


208  N.  Dblawauk  St. 

Your _  _1?5.Q_A _ 

Your_ - - Premium  for. 


INDIANAPOLIS  4.  INDIANA 


PHONKi  ME  4.4401 


Installment  of  Property  Tax.  Acct 
. . . .  Insurance 


is  due  in  the  amount  of  $ _ 30eC0 


Please  have  your  payment  in  our  office  on  or  before _ 

r  n 


Mary  Smith 

2000  Valley  View 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


L 


J 


May  1^1950  _ 

If  paid  after  this  date  a  $5.00 
Delinquency  Charge  will  be  added. 

SOS  N.  Dklawahe  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS  4,  INDIANA 
PHONKi  MB  4.4401 


Step  6 


Steps  5  and  6:  We  handle  conditional  sales 
payments  and  mortgage  payments  in  exactly 
the  same  manner;  and  when  collecting  taxes 
or  insurance  premiums  for  contract  sales 
these  forms  are  processed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 
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Step  7 


Step  7:  On  income-producing  properties  of 
multiple  tenance,  such  as  apartments  or 
stores,  it  has  been  very  useful  to  maintain  an 
annual  operating  statement  broken  down 
monthly  as  to  income  and  detailed  expenses, 
from  which  we  can  get  a  ready  view  of  the 
status  of  the  property.  From  this  record  we 
can  easily  see  the  property’s  progress  or  fail¬ 
ings  and  are  able  to  detect  changes  and  begin 
remedial  steps  before  the  owner  becomes 
aware  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  statement,  in¬ 
cluding  a  modest  attempt  at  cost  accounting, 
and  this  review  is  neatly  prepared  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  owner  in  an  attractive  folder. 
Here  is  our  opportunity  to  show  our  profes¬ 
sional  value  to  the  owner.  We  have  never 
known  an  owner  who  wasn’t  very  pleased 
and  amazed  with  our  efforts  in  his  behalf. 


//  in  the  very  beginning  you  take  time  to  list  a  single-family  house  unit 
carefully,  you  will  not  only  eliminate  trouble  as  time  goes  on  but  will 
also  establish  yourself  as  a  thorough  agent— a  reputation  which  will  at¬ 
tract  other  business.  You  may  also  be  paving  the  way  for  a  property  sale, 
insurance  or  mortgage  business. 
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HIS  HOUSE? 

.  .  .  are  you  following  an  effective  listing  procedure? 
by  Henry  Wright,  CPM 


Listing  single  unit  accounts  offered  for 
management  on  a  voluntary  basis  require  a 
proper  approach,  for  owners  in  many  cases 
have  no  idea  what  to  expect  of  professional 
management.  It  takes  judgment  to  know 
what  to  say  to  the  owner  at  the  time  of  listing 
the  house. 

In  our  business,  most  voluntary  listings 
come  in  by  telephone,  although  a  few  may 
be  the  result  of  personal  calls  at  the  office. 
When  a  person  comes  in  or  a  telephone  call 
is  received,  a  listing  sheet  is  used  to  make 
preliminary  notes  on  the  address  of  the 
property,  how  to  get  to  it  if  it  is  not  on  a 
well-known  street,  number  of  bedrooms, 
whether  furnished  or  unfurnished,  kitchen- 
equipped,  and  the  like.  After  determining 
that  the  property  is  apparently  suitable  for 
listing,  there  are  two  other  things  that  must 
be  done.  One  is  to  set  a  time  for  personal 
inspection,  and  the  other— most  important— 
is  to  tell  the  prospective  landlord  what  the 
commission  rates  will  be.  Here  in  Jackson- 

Henry  Wright  is  assistant  vice-president  of  Stock- 
ton,  Whately,  Davin  &  Company  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


ville,  where  lo  per  cent  has  been  a  standard 
fee  for  more  than  five  years,  the  usual  state¬ 
ment  is  as  follows:  “Before  we  come  out  to 
look  at  your  property  there  is  one  thing  we 
tell  everyone  who  contacts  us  about  listings 
of  rental  property,  and  this  is  something  you 
may  already  know— the  fact  that  our  com¬ 
mission  is  lo  per  cent  for  management  of 
single  unit  accounts.”  We  have  had  almost 
no  objection  to  this  commission  rate,  and 
many  say:  “Yes,  I  know  that  your  commis¬ 
sion  for  this  type  of  property  is  lo  per  cent." 

To  be  thorough  and  accurate  in  listing 
new  accounts,  a  pink  listing  sheet  is  used. 
Actually  two  are  used,  as  one  is  a  work  sheet 
to  be  used  while  at  the  property  and  the 
other,  more  detailed,  is  prepared  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  the  office  and  is  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord,  and  also  serves  as  a  kind  of  unsigned 
agency  agreement.  A  sample  of  each  type  of 
listing  sheet  is  reproduced  here. 

When  inspecting  the  property,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  judge  its  value  (including 
furniture,  if  it  is  to  be  furnished)  and  make 
notes  of  items  of  equipment  and  other  detail 
in  accord  with  the  listing  sheet.  At  this  point, 
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if  not  already  known,  it  is  important  to  find 
j  out  why  the  property  is  being  rented.  Guard 
against  people  who  get  into  financial  trouble 
and  decide  to  rent  their  house  in  order  to 
I  help  pay  off  delinquent  accounts.  It  would 
i  be  awkward  to  ask  a  pointed  question,  but 
this  information  is  important.  If  you  ask 
'  how  long  the  house  is  going  to  be  for  rent, 
you  wdll  probably,  in  the  answer,  get  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  house  is  being  rented.  If  you 
do  not  get  a  satisfactory  reason,  it  is  best  to 
press  the  matter  until  you  do  have  the  an¬ 
swer,  or  else  better  not  list  the  property. 
How  long  the  house  is  to  be  rented  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  and  you  should  always  make 
this  point  clear:  that  you  do  not  want  to  list 
the  house  and  offer  it  for  rent  to  someone 
I  on  a  reasonably  permanent  basis  only  to 
’  have  the  house  put  up  for  sale  thirty  or  sixty 
days  later,  or  even  within  a  week  or  two  after 
the  new  tenant  moves  in.  Nothing  can  cause 
more  discord  and  confusion  than  a  situation 
of  this  type;  and  we  make  it  a  point  to  tell 
people  who  seem  to  be  in  doubt  that  we 
would  rather  not  list  the  property  unless  we 
'  can  assure  a  tenant  of  an  occupancy  of  at 
least  a  year,  under  normal  conditions.  Cer¬ 
tainly  extreme  emergencies  and  other  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  might  necessitate  termi¬ 
nation  of  tenancy  at  an  earlier  date,  but 
1  under  normal  conditions  we  do  not  think 
that  a  minimum  one-year  tenancy  is  unrea¬ 
sonable. 

j  SETTING  THE  RENTAL  RATE 

I  The  matter  of  rental  rate  is  usually  the 
next  question  to  be  settled.  You  should 
judge  the  neighborhood  and  the  general  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  property  as  you  approach  the 
house,  and  the  interior  upon  inspection. 
You  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  you  rec¬ 
ommend  that  kitchen  equipment  (stove  and 
refrigerator)  be  left  in  the  house  and  made 
a  part  of  the  rental.  Here  in  Jacksonville 


where  kitchen  equipment,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  is  covered  by  the  mortgage,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  less  expensive  type  of  house,  w'e 
find  that  the  greatest  demand  is  for  houses 
with  kitchen  equipment,  and  that  tenants 
will  pay  $7.50  to  $12.50  more  per  month  for 
a  house  so  equipped.  This  is  also  generally 
the  case  in  better  houses,  although  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  rental,  with  kitchen  equipment 
or  without,  is  greater. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  an  owner  who 
wishes  to  leave  only  one  piece  of  equipment, 
either  the  stove  or  refrigerator.  In  such  a 
case,  we  tell  the  owner  that  most  tenants  will 
either  have  both  pieces  of  equipment  or 
neither.  Unless  the  owner  has  a  place  for 
convenient  storage,  in  case  the  tenant  has 
his  own  equipment,  we  think  it  is  best  to 
offer  the  house  with  both  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  completely  unequipped. 

In  the  case  of  a  furnished  house,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  be  perfectly  clear  in  de¬ 
scribing  to  the  owner  what  to  expect  of  a 
furnished  rental.  If  the  house  is  nicely  fur¬ 
nished,  and  there  are  nice  carpets  and  other 
items  which  could  be  abused  or  misused,  it 
is  important  that  this  possibility  be  pointed 
out  to  the  owner.  You  should  explain  that 
people  who  rent  furnished  houses  may  have 
less  responsibility,  or  are  transients  who  may 
have  a  careless  or  indifferent  attitude  toward 
furniture  belonging  to  others,  and  that  no 
agent  can  prevent  abuse  of  furniture  by  such 
a  tenant.  The  only  thing  an  agent  can  do  is 
try  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  selecting  a 
tenant,  and  this  is  most  difficult  in  the  case 
of  transient  tenants.  In  many  cases  it  may  be 
better  to  give  up  the  listing  rather  than  to 
accept  too  much  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fine  furnishings.  If  you  do  take  the 
listing,  be  sure  you  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  owner  as  to  your  responsibility. 
It  is  proper  to  obtain  from  the  owner  of  a 
furnished  property  an  inventory  which  you 
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can  supply  to  the  tenant  for  the  record’s 
sake,  and  check  this  inventory  between  ten¬ 
ants;  but  you  should  obligate  yourself  only 
to  report  to  the  owner  missing  or  damaged 
furnishings,  and  to  be  willing  to  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  recover  missing  furnish¬ 
ings  or  collect  for  damaged  furnishings.  We 
make  a  charge  of  $5  for  taking  the  inventory, 
if  the  owner  will  not  do  it.  In  newer  houses, 
a  factor  which  affects  rental  rates  is  auto¬ 
matic  washer  connections.  Here  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  we  find  that  most  houses  which  have 
this  service  are  worth  at  least  $5  more  per 
month. 

You  will  find  in  many  cases  that  property 
owners  have  already  set  their  price.  If  they 
have  not,  qualification  of  your  price  is  very 
important.  People  who  ask  you  to  set  the 
rental  frequently  have  no  idea  what  a  fair 
rental  for  property  may  be,  and  just  as  fre¬ 
quently  may  have  very  definite  ideas  about 
rental  values  but  want  you  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  beginning.  In  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  we  always  qualify  the  rental  price 
before  making  a  statement  as  to  the  amount. 
Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  making  a 
qualification  of  rental  depending  upon  the 
location,  the  market,  the  general  condition 
of  the  property,  and  the  like,  but  we  tell  the 
prospective  landlords  that  the  rental  we  set 
is  what  we  consider  to  be  a  stable  rental,  fair 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant— a  rental  that 
will  result  in  a  satisfied  tenant  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  will  result  in  the  highest 
rental  possible  to  the  landlord.  We  then 
quote  the  rate  we  think  to  be  proper.  Fre¬ 
quently,  people  will  accept  this  without 
question,  but  in  other  cases  you  will  get 
several  tyf>es  of  arguments.  One  is  that  the 
owner,  who  is  leaving  the  city,  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  considerably  more  for  less  ade¬ 
quate  accommodations  in  the  new  location. 
The  answer  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
always  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  gov¬ 


erning  the  amount  of  rental  to  be  paid  and 
there  are  other  factors  affecting  rental  rates  , 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Taxes,  upkeep,  j 
cost  of  fuel  and  other  utilities  may  vary  * 
greatly  and  at  the  same  time  necessitate  high  j 
rentals.  A  little  reasoning  with  the  prosper-  ! 
tive  landlord  showing  why  a  house  in  one 
geographical  location  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  house  in  another  area,  will  solve  this 
problem. 

Another  problem  situation  can  be  this 
one:  when  you  liave  quoted  a  rental  amount, 
the  owner  may  say,  “Joe  Doe  across  the  street 
is  getting  $25  a  month  more  for  his  house 
and  it  is  no  better  than  mine.”  You  must 
then  consider  whether  Joe  Doe’s  house  is 
over-priced,  or  whether  you  may  be  just  a 
little  low  on  your  own  estimate;  but  usually  | 
Joe  Doe  has  done  a  good  selling  job  to  some¬ 
one  who  was  in  a  hurry  for  a  house,  and  the 
answer  to  this  situation  of  objection  is  that 
if  the  price  of  a  house  is  too  high  the  tenant 
will  most  certainly  find  it  out,  and,  as  soon  ; 
as  he  finds  it  out,  will  react  in  two  ways. 
Either  he  will  find  a  house  at  a  lower  rate, 
and  move,  or  as  soon  as  he  realizes  that  he 
is  paying  too  much  for  the  house,  he  may 
live  in  it  with  little  care  and  “treat  it  any 
way  I  want  to.”  From  this  point  you  can  1 
usually  work  to  a  stable,  fair  and  equitable 
rental  on  any  property  you  start  out  to  list,  j 

Some  prospective  landlords  will  say  they 
want  to  “lease”  their  house,  which  in  our 
state  makes  for  an  undesirable  situation.  So 
when  this  matter  comes  up  we  explain  that, 
under  Florida  law,  a  lease  is  a  one-sided 
contract  which  will  bind  the  owner  but  can 
be  easily  broken  by  the  tenant.  The  law  does 
permit  the  owner  to  bring  suit,  but  unless 
the  tenant  is  financially  responsible  there  is 
doubt  as  to  collection  and  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  legal  action  is  so  great  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  try  to  collect.  In  addition,  the 
head  of  each  home  is  permitted,  under 
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Florida  law,  a  personal  property  exemp¬ 
tion  which  further  complicates  collection  of 
rental  due  under  a  broken  lease. 

EXACTLY  WHAT  ITEMS 
ARE  INCLUDED? 

In  listing  the  property,  it  is  important  in 
your  qualification  to  clarify  any  items  which 
are  included  or  excluded.  For  most  houses, 
the  landlord  will  not  pay  for  utilities,  all 
utilities  being  paid  for  by  the  tenant.  In 
some  cases  where  a  sewerage  system  is  a  part 
of  the  mortgage  contract  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  worked  out  for  the 
handling  of  such  an  item. 

If  an  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
the  landlord  as  to  rental  rate  and  length  of 
tenancy,  and  the  landlord  has  said  he  wants 
to  subscribe  to  your  management  service, 
then  you  must  get  basic  information  with 
which  to  work  in  representing  the  owner. 
Be  sure  to  explain  to  the  landlord  that  since 
the  utilities  are  not  to  be  supplied,  all  utili¬ 
ties  must  be  turned  off  by  him  at  the  time 
he  vacates.  This  is  very  important. 

Be  sure  to  go  over  with  your  prospective 
landlord  the  equipment  that  goes  with  the 
house,  such  as  space  heater,  Venetian  blinds, 
stove,  refrigerator,  electric  sink  disposal 
unit,  dishwasher,  water  heater,  washing 
machine,  dryer,  and  the  like.  Actually,  most 
of  these  items  of  equipment  will  not  give 
you  trouble;  but  you  should  note  that  most 
refrigerators  have  a  5-year  warranty,  and  if 
the  refrigerator  is  to  be  left  with  the  prop¬ 
erty,  you  should  determine  if  it  is  in  war¬ 
ranty  and  where  and  how  it  was  bought,  so 
that  if  there  is  refrigeration  failure  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  will  be  lost  in  having  the 
refrigerator  serviced.  Electric  ranges  usually 
give  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  can  be  re¬ 
paired  easily  and  inexpensively.  The  same 
is  true  of  water  heaters,  unless  the  tank  goes 
out.  Space  heaters  usually  require  cleaning 


periodically,  adjustments  to  carburetors, 
blowing  out  of  the  fuel  line  and  cleaning 
of  the  tank.  As  for  such  things  as  electric 
sink  disposal  units,  dishwashers  and  washing 
machines,  it  is  best  to  have  the  tenant  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  upkeep  of  these  items,  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  service  they  require  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  care  the  tenant 
gives  the  equipment.  Venetian  blinds  usu¬ 
ally  require  very  little  service  unless  they 
are  in  poor  condition,  and  if  this  appears  to 
be  the  case,  the  condition  should  be  called 
to  the  owner’s  attention  at  the  time  of  list¬ 
ing,  so  that  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
to  expect  in  connection  with  the  service  to 
the  blinds. 

WHO  SHOULD  MAKE 

THE  MORTGAGE  PAYMENTS? 

We  have  learned  through  experience  that 
it  is  better  not  to  try  to  make  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  property  owner,  even  though 
this  is  a  service— unless  ideal  conditions  exist 
and  unless  it  is  made  very  clear  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  what  the  problems  are  with  re¬ 
spect  to  making  mortgage  payments. 

In  the  beginning  the  problem  usually  re¬ 
volves  around  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
property  expects  you  to  make  the  mortgage 
payment  out  of  the  rental  payment,  with 
both  mortgage  payment  and  rental  payment 
due  on  the  same  day— the  first  day  of  the 
month.  We  tell  people  who  ask  us  to  make 
mortgage  payments  (first  verifying  the  fact 
that  the  mortgage  payment  and  the  rental 
payment  are  both  going  to  be  due  on  the 
same  day)  that  we  cannot  make  the  mortgage 
payment  until  we  have  the  money,  and  this 
will  very  likely  result  in  mortgage  payments 
being  somewhat  slow,  in  view  of  the  normal 
routine  in  a  business  where  a  large  volume 
of  this  type  of  transaction  is  carried  on.  We 
also  explain  carefully  that  if  the  tenant  is 
late  in  paying,  we  cannot  accept  responsi- 
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bility  for  late  charges,  unless  we  are  in  error. 
We  further  explain  that  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  make  mortgage  payments  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  vacant.  At  this  point,  we  make  sure 
to  explain  to  the  prospective  landlord  that 
under  Florida  law  tenants  are  required  to 
give  advance  notice  of  termination  of  ten¬ 
ancy,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  have  this  in¬ 
formation,  we  write  the  landlord  a  letter 
advising  that  the  property  will  be  vacated, 
which  notice  also  tells  him  that  we  cannot 
make  the  mortgage  payment  unless  we  have 
funds  on  hand.  This  is  very  important. 

There  are  solutions  to  these  problems. 
One  is  to  have  the  landlord  prepay  the  mort¬ 
gage  account  by  one  month,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  give  you  a  thirty-day  leeway  in  which 
to  make  payment  without  being  late,  and 
also  time  to  notify  the  owner  if  the  tenant 
does  not  pay  or  the  property  is  vacant.  An¬ 
other  way  to  offset  this  problem  is  to  obtain 
approval  from  the  landlord  to  carry  in  your 
rental  trust  account  the  balance  of  the  net 
amount  each  month,  after  you  have  made 
the  mortgage  payment  and  deducted  your 
commission  and  other  authorized  expenses. 
If  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  and 
the  expenses  is  more  than  a  few  dollars,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  landlord  will 
have  accumulated  in  his  account  enough  to 
take  care  of  an  extra  mortgage  payment  or 
any  emergency  repairs  that  may  occur.  If 
the  landlord  is  going  to  be  a  long  way  from 
you,  even  overseas,  sometimes  he  will  be 
willing  to  deposit  money  in  your  account  to 
take  care  of  these  items,  and  under  such 
circumstances  we  see  no  objection  to  agree¬ 
ing  to  make  mortgage  payments  in  behalf 
of  the  property  owner. 

You  should  carefully  note  that  certain 
mortgage  servicing  companies  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  receipts  by  mail  and  that  the  landlord 
cannot  expect  you  to  obtain  a  receipt  if  the 
servicing  agency  will  not  provide  a  receipt; 


but  you  can  at  the  same  time  tell  the  land¬ 
lord  that  your  cancelled  check  is  evidence 
of  payment,  and  since  all  checks  are  care¬ 
fully  recorded  and  kept,  this  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  receipt  record  if  needed.  It  is  best 
wherever  possible  to  obtain  a  receipt  from 
the  mortgage  servicing  agency. 

Even  if  you  do  not  make  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments,  if  you  can  determine  who  holds  the 
mortgage,  note  this  information  on  your 
permanent  record.  Sometimes  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  very  valuable  to  you  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  should  the  owner  indicate 
interest  in  selling  the  property  and  ask  for 
an  appraisal. 

INSURANCE,  MAINTENANCE 
AND  REPAIRS 

The  matter  of  insurance  in  connection 
with  most  single-family  dwellings  is  simple 
to  handle,  since  most  insurance  will  be  part 
of  the  mortgage.  It  is  advisable  to  find  out 
enough  about  it  to  have  information  before 
you  in  the  event  of  a  loss  and  the  necessity 
of  your  handling  preliminary  details.  If  the 
property  is  being  rented  furnished  and  you 
find  that  the  furniture  is  not  insured,  this 
will  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
suggest  furniture  insurance,  and  it  is  easy 
to  explain  to  the  landlord  that  one  careless 
smoker  damaging  a  mattress  will  result  in  a 
cost  considerably  in  excess  of  an  average 
policy  giving  full  protection  to  his  house¬ 
hold  furnishings. 

The  matter  of  maintenance,  upkeep  and 
repairs  is  another  important  part  of  the  in¬ 
formation  you  must  obtain  and  detail  in 
listing  the  property.  When  we  get  to  this 
point  we  explain  that  we  usually  suggest  that 
the  landlord  give  us  authority  to  make  any 
emergency  repairs  necessary  to  protect  the 
property  or  the  tenant;  but  that  about  any 
other  matters  we  write  the  owner  before 
proceeding.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
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explain  what  are  emergenqr  repairs  and 
what  are  not.  We  explain  that  emergency 
repairs  are  broken  water  pipes,  leaky  roofs 
and  the  failure  of  any  of  the  equipment  in 
the  property  and  the  failure  of  the  plumbing 
service  or  septic  tank.  There  are  other  occur¬ 
rences  that  can  come  in  the  emergency  cate¬ 
gory,  but  they  are  most  unusual.  Septic  tanks 
can  be  quite  a  problem  and  you  should  ex¬ 
plain  whatever  the  procedure  may  be  in  the 
handling  of  septic  tanks  in  your  particular 
area.  The  matter  of  repairs  can  be  discussed 
at  some  length,  but  we  think  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  cover  is  that  you  only  want 
authority  to  do  emergency  repairs  necessary 
to  protect  the  property  and  the  tenant,  and 
will  consult  the  owner  about  anything  else. 
You  may  find  a  few  owners  who  will  give  you 
more  authority,  and  if  they  do,  this  is  much 
better. 

THE  TENANCY  RESTRICTIONS 

Another  important  phase  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  prospective  landlord  who 
wishes  to  list  his  property,  concerns  tenant 
occupancy.  Our  st(x:k  question  is,  “What  are 
your  occupancy  restrictions?”  Many  prop¬ 
erty  owners  do  not  understand  this  question, 
so  if  you  get  a  blank  look,  explain  that  by 
occupancy  restrictions  you  mean  who  may 
occupy  the  property,  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  whether  or  not  pets  will  be  permitted. 
We  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  normally 
accept  pets  in  a  dwelling  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  without  a  security  deposit  of  at  least 
$25.  We  explain  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  dogs,  the 
landlord  is  faced  not  only  with  the  chance 
of  infestation  of  fleas  and  dog  ticks,  but  also 
of  damage  to  the  premises,  particularly  to 
hardwood  floors.  We  further  explain  that  in 
taking  a  $25  security  deposit  we  hold  the 
deposit  for  twenty-one  days  after  tenancy 
terminates,  because  this  is  considered  to  be 


the  incubation  period  tor  fleas,  so  that  if 
there  is  a  flea  infestation  it  can  be  eradicated 
before  the  deposit  is  returned,  and  a  portion 
of  the  money  used  for  this  purpose.  While 
on  the  subject  of  pets,  you  should  be  very 
careful  to  cover  this  same  delicate  subject 
with  the  landlord,  if  he  has  a  pet,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  to  start 
offering  a  house  for  rent  only  to  find  that 
the  landlord’s  dog  has  left  a  flea  infestation. 

We  usually  try  to  judge  from  the  size  of 
the  house  the  size  of  the  family  to  be  allowed 
as  a  tenant.  We  always  go  on  the  basis  that 
children  are  to  be  permitted,  in  a  reasonable 
number.  Where  owners  are  inclined  to  re¬ 
strict  the  property  to  adult  occupancy  only, 
we  have  two  definite  answers:  one  is  that 
such  restrictions  will  restrict  rental,  and  the 
other  is  the  answer  that  people  who  do  not 
have  children  can  throw  one  party  and  do 
more  damage  to  a  house  than  a  more  stable 
family  with  children.  This  is  always  a  touchy 
subject  and  must  be  handled  with  diplo¬ 
macy. 

CARE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

You  will  deal  with  property  owners  who 
have  nice  neat  houses,  that  show  consider¬ 
able  effort  and  care,  and  you  will  also  list 
houses  that  do  not  show  this;  but  both  land¬ 
lords  will  be  concerned  as  to  how  their  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  cared  for  by  a  tenant.  Be  sure 
to  explain  to  your  prospective  landlord  that 
your  selection  of  tenants  is  on  the  basis  of 
information  obtained  from  a  written’  tenant 
application,  references,  and  from  judgment 
based  on  experience  in  handling  rentals; 
but  that  this  is  not  a  fool-proof  method  and 
that  there  is  no  way  to  tell  beforehand  how 
a  property  will  be  maintained.  You  may  get 
an  excellent  credit  report  on  a  person  who 
will  live  in  a  property  and  pay  the  rent 
promptly  but  still  abuse  or  misuse  the  house 
badly.  You  may  also  get  a  tenant  who  is  slow 
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NEW  ACCOUNTS 


PROPERTY  ADDRESS 


Location 


Property  - 

Type  of  Construction - 

No.  Rooms - Baths 

Garage - 

Furnished - 


UTILITIES  FURNISHED: 


EQUIPMENT: 

Cooking  Stove  — 

Refrigerator - 

Water  Heater  — 
Heating  Facilities  - 
Window  Coverings 

RENTAL  RATE: 


I 


DESCRIPTION: 


AVAILABLE: 


1 


1 

I 

I 

I 


I 


This  is  the  permanent  record  on  the  property,  also  an  8^  by  1 1  sheet,  both  sides  used. 
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NEW  ACCOUNTS 

Date  — 

PROPERTY  ADDRESS - - - - - Location 

EQUIPMENT: 

Cooking  Stove - 

Refrigeration - 

Water  Heater - 

Heating  Facilities - 

Shades - 

Venetian  blinds - 

Elevator  Service - 


MAINTENANCE: 

Janitor  - 

Yard  Maintenance 
Repairs - 


SECURITY  DEPOSIT 
NUMBER  OF  KEYS - 


Mortgage  Payment? - 

To  Whom - 

Amount - Loan  No. 

Next  Payment  Due - 

Insurance? - 

To  whom - 

When  due? - 

TENANT: 

Name - Where  Employed - 

No.  in  Family - No.  Adults - No.  Children - Pets? 

Rental  Rate - Next  due  date - Lease - 

OWNER: 

Name  - 

Mailing  Address - 

Check  made  payable  to - 

How  Remittance  to  be  handled - 

IN  EMERGENCY  NOTIFY - 

Management  Fee - 

Sketch  plan  on  back - Snapshot,  if  possible - 

REMARKS:  (over) 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES: 


SCHOOLS 


STORES: 


House - 

Apartment - 

Type  of  Construction 

No.  Rooms - 

No.  Baths - 

Garoge - 

Furnished - 

Unfurnished - 

Inventory - 

UTILITIES  FURNISHED: 

Heat - 

Gas - 

Electricity - 

Water - 

To  Whom - 

Telephone - 

DO  WE  MAKE: 


This  is  the  work  sheet  which  is  used  for  recording  the  inspection  of  the  property.  On  the 
other  side  is  space  for  descriptive  remarks,  notes  on  repairs,  mortgage  and  instructions. 
The  sheet  is  8^  by  11-in. 
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I  to  pay  but  whose  family  will  take  excellent 
^  care  of  the  property.  Therefore,  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  sure  your  landlord 
understands  that  you  cannot  control  the  way 
in  which  the  tenant  lives  in  the  property; 
you  can  only  exercise  good  judgment  based 
on  the  information  before  you  when  select- 
!  ing  the  tenant. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  we  periodically 
i  inspect  the  property.  Our  answer  is  no.  If 
{  you  do  not  qualify  your  “no”  answer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospective  landlord  will  feel  that 
you  are  not  giving  good  service.  There  are 
I  several  answers  to  this  question.  The  easiest 
way  to  get  it  over  to  the  landlord  is  to  put 
him  in  the  place  of  a  tenant  and  ask  him  if, 
were  he  renting  the  house,  he  would  want 
the  landlord  or  agent  periodically  coming 
I  into  the  house  to  see  whether  or  not  he  was 
taking  care  of  it,  and  perhaps  complain  un¬ 
reasonably  about  slight  things.  We  further 
explain,  however,  that  should  there  be  oc¬ 
casion  to  go  to  the  property  for  some  other 
reason,  so  that  at  the  same  time  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  the  condition  of  the  property,  and 
should  we  feel  there  is  a  condition  warrant¬ 
ing  action,  we  would  immediately  write  the 
landlord  and  express  our  opinion. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  care  of  the 
grounds,  and  here  again  it  is  purely  a  matter 
of  what  the  tenant  is  willing  to  do,  since  it 
is  assumed  that  he  will  give  reasonable  care 
to  the  lawn  and  shrubbery;  but  there  is  no 
way  to  assure  the  owner  that  it  will  be  done. 
In  some  instances,  where  requested  by  the 
landlord,  we  add  a  clause  to  our  tenant  ap¬ 
plication  and  have  the  tenant  sign  the  clause, 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  yard;  but  even  this,  as  you  must  ex¬ 
plain  to  your  landlord,  is  no  actual  assurance 
that  it  will  be  done.  Spend  some  time  with 
the  owner  on  the  subject  of  your  monthly 
report  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money  you  collect,  and  you  will  find  this 


to  be  helpful  in  future  dealings  with  him. 

In  completing  your  listing  sheet,  be  sure 
to  get  the  owner’s  full  name,  and  if  he  is  a 
serviceman  it  is  well  to  get  not  only  his  rank 
but  also  his  serial  number.  You  will  note  a 
place  in  our  listing  sheet  for  “emergency 
notify.”  This  may  not  be  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  but  we  tell  the  owner  that  the  reference 
should  be  someone  he  knows  locally,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  relative,  who  could  be  called  upon  in 
an  extreme  emergency  such  as  fire  or  hurri¬ 
cane. 

COLLECTION  PROCEDURE 
AND  OTHER  POINTS 

We  make  sure  the  owner  understands  that 
he  should  send  all  prospective  tenants  who 
may  come  to  the  property  (while  the  owner 
is  still  in  occupancy)  to  us  for  application 
and  clearance.  You  can  explain  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  that  this  is  not  only  the  desirable 
procedure  but  frequently  protects  him;  it  is 
easier  for  an  agent  to  say  no  to  an  undesir¬ 
able  tenant  than  it  would  be  for  the  owner 
to  do  so,  and  might  save  embarrassment. 

Collection  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
information  you  should  give  your  new  land¬ 
lord.  We  explain  our  billing  system,  our 
routine  for  follow-up  on  collections,  and 
service  of  legal  notices  if  necessary.  We  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail,  action  in  the  appropriate 
court  in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
rental  from  non-paying  tenants.  In  each 
county  this  will  vary  and  in  each  office  it  will 
vary  depending  upon  the  circumstances,  but 
you  should  acquaint  yourself  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  be  in  a  position  to  talk  about  it  in 
some  detail  with  a  prospective  landlord. 

Near  the  end  of  our  conversation  with  a 
prospective  landlord,  we  always  encourage 
him  to  ask  any  questions  which  may  occur, 
and  suggest  that  if  he  thinks  of  a  question 
later,  he  call  the  office;  the  more  clear  the 
understanding  of  our  service,  the  less  likeli- 
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hood  of  difficulty  or  controversy  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

You  will  note  at  the  bottom  of  our  per¬ 
manent  listing  sheet,  a  paragraph  headed 
“Instructions.”  This  paragraph  is  used  to 
cover  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  the  office  who  may  have  to  handle 
the  property  owner  or  the  property  without 
knowing  anything  about  either.  Instructions 
about  keys  and  items  of  this  nature,  at  the 
first  tenancy,  are  included  under  “Instruc¬ 
tions.”  Even  more  important  are  the  instruc¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  property  owner  him¬ 
self— his  personality,  wishes,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  listing  as  to  how  he  should  be  handled. 


If,  under  the  instructions,  we  make  a  note 
that  we  have  told  all  to  the  landlord,  thb 
means  that  we  have  covered  everything  that 
he  can  possibly  question  us  about  and  have 
carefully  explained  our  responsibility  apply¬ 
ing  to  how  the  property  is  kept,  how  the 
furniture  is  kept,  collections,  or  anything 
about  which  there  might  be  any  chance  of  j 
our  being  criticized.  Once  we  have  done  j 
this  and  the  owner  has  accepted  our  manage-  ! 
ment  service,  the  chances  are  that  our  rela-  f 
tionship  with  him  will  be  satisfactory  and  | 
we  will  not  find  ourselves  facing  any  claims  | 
because  of  propei  ty  damage  done  by  a  ten-  f 
ant,  or  in  connection  with  rent  collection,  i 


The  importance— and  fascination— of  remodeling  and  rehabilitation 
never  wane  for  the  progressive  manager  whose  constant  concern  is  to 
operate  his  properties  at  their  highest  and  best.  Here  are  two  little  talks 
on  the  subject,  peppy  and  practical,  from  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


STORE  INTO  OFFICE 
. . .  It  may  be  the  answer 

bjy  Ralph  Silverwood, 

In  our  experience  we  have  discovered  that 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists  and  architects  can 
be  interested  in  renting  store  locations,  pro¬ 
viding  you  offer  them  a  specific  package  deal. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  particularly  interesting 
fact,  especially  in  connection  with  secondary 
locations,  where  retail  tenants  are  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  secure.  We  are 
now  offering  office  space,  and  renting  it, 
where  previously  we  were  unable  to  rent  to  a 
store. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  planning  for  such  a  proj¬ 
ect.  An  orderly  plan  for  solving  particular 
needs  should  be  formulated  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  specific  layout  plans  before  any  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  proceed  with  the  work.  At 
this  point,  it  may  be  best  to  bring  in  an  archi¬ 
tect;  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  creative  imagi¬ 
nation  is  more  important  than  practical 
knowledge,  in  distinguishing  and  individ¬ 
ualizing  the  office  which  you  are  about  to 
bring  into  being.  Here  are  some  facts  that  we 
have  learned  from  our  experience: 

Ralph  Silverwood  is  owner  of  Ralph  J.  Silver- 
wood,  Inc.,  realtors  in  Chicago,  Illinois  and  is  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board. 


SPACE 


CPM 

We  remodeled  an  old  toy  store  that  had  a 
high  ceiling  and  barn-like  appearance.  The 
cost  of  actually  lowering  the  ceiling  would 
have  been  prohibitive,  so  we  broke  up  the 
space  by  using  relatively  inexpensive  lattice 
work  covered  with  plastic  material,  which 
made  indirect  lighting  possible.  Working 
under  advice  from  an  interior  decorator,  we 
knocked  out  the  old  ceiling  by  an  under¬ 
standing  use  of  color. 

It  is  important  that  heating  lines  and 
equipment  should  all  be  installed  prior  to 
any  of  the  other  work.  Proper  lighting  of  the 
new  office  space  should  be  considered  next, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bring  in 
the  question  of  air  conditioning.  The 
amount  of  electrical  power  required,  and 
the  best  design  for  the  particular  amount  of 
space,  are  of  course  questions  that  must  be 
answered.  These  technical  matters  should  be 
settled  only  after  consultation  with  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  air  conditioning  and  public 
utilities  companies.  In  getting  electrical  esti¬ 
mates,  don’t  fail  to  get  advice  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  company  on  proper  wiring.  It  is 
also  wise  to  check  the  water  supply  lines  to 
the  building,  for  you  may  find  that  with  ad¬ 
ditional  air  conditioning  units,  the  water 
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is  insufficient  for  the  second-floor  offices. 

Floor  covering  is  the  next  question.  We 
used  an  underlayment  on  wire  because  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  our  wooden  floor, 
and  selected  a  cork-tone  asphalt  tile  for  the 
covering.  Here  thought  should  be  given  to 
specific  design,  to  accomplish  certain  desired 
results  for  the  particular  type  of  office.  If  you 
have  a  serious  problem,  I  would  suggest  en¬ 
gineering  advice. 

You  are  now  ready  to  consider  carpentry. 
After  having  decided  on  room  sizes  and  wall 
materials,  a  detailed  memorandum  of  these 
decisions  should  be  attached  to  the  layout, 
with  explanatory  comments.  This  leaves  you 
with  the  final  task  of  selecting  a  color  scheme 
which  will  best  be  adapted  to  this  particular 
office.  A  little  research  will  convince  you  of 
the  great  strides  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  effective  use  of  color.  After  mak¬ 
ing  your  color  decisions,  make  detailed 


and  complete  notes  for  your  decorator. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  indicate  is  that 
for  the  careful  office  remodeler,  there  are 
a  number  of  mistakes  that  can  be  avoided  by 
orderly  thinking.  A  summary  of  these  pit- 
falls  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  common  mistake  of  proceeding  with  the 
work  before  spending  sufficient  time  in  plan- 
ning. 

2.  Failure  to  utilize  knowledge  of  new  materials. 

3.  Failure  to  utilize  relatively  new  knowledge  of 
color. 

4.  Not  taking  the  problem  of  heating  into  con¬ 
sideration  early  enough. 

5.  Failure  to  give  proper  consideration  to  elec¬ 
trical  problems,  especially  the  matter  of  service 
wiring  in  connection  with  air  conditioning. 

6.  Not  checking  the  plumbing  supply  lines  to 
determine  if  they  are  sufficient  to  handle  the 
air  conditioning. 

7.  Failure  to  secure  competent  technical  advice 
on  floor  treatment. 

8.  Failure  to  make  specific  notes  of  instruction 
and  explanation  in  connection  with  the  layout 
plan. 


WHAT  TO  THINK  ABOUT  ON  THE  6th  TEE 


or,  it’s  good  business  to  do  something  about 
those  old-fashioned  kitchens  and  bathrooms 


by  James  Gallagher,  CPM 


In  the  average  city  will  be  found  apart¬ 
ment  properties  located  in  well-established 
areas  that  offer  every  convenience.  They  will 
be  within  walking  distance  of  good  trans¬ 
portation,  stores,  churches,  libraries  and 
schools.  The  buildings  will  offer  attractive 
room  space,  adequate  rear  yards,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  storage  space,  plus  a  view  of  a 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  owner  of  James  E.  Gallagher  & 
Co.,  realtors  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


beautiful  tree-lined  street.  So  far  this  adds 
up  to  what  appears  to  be  an  attractive  over¬ 
all  picture. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  neglected  and 
antiquated  equipment  and  appointments, 
such  as  an  unattractive  entrance  (the  first 
impression  of  a  building),  dilapidated  mail 
boxes,  poor  wall  colors,  old  vestibule  light 
fixtures  and  almost  black  trim  because  of 
frequent  varnishing  over  dirt.  Let’s  go  a  lit- 
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tie  further  and  inspect  one  of  the  typical 
I  apartments  which  is  our  main  commodity, 
i  All  property  managers  are  aware  of  modern 
j  treatment  in  the  living  room,  dining  room 
and  bedrooms,  so  we  will  skip  to  the  tired, 
i  musty  bathroom  and  kitchen,  the  two  rooms 
I  that  date  any  apartment.  May  I  borrow  from 
I  a  General  Electric  ad;  “Take  your  apart¬ 
ments  out  of  those  HORSE  AND  BUGGY 
DAYS— MODERNIZE.”  The  questions 
I  now  arise:  (1)  why,  (2)  how,  (3)  cost.  Let’s 
I  tackle  the  big  one,  why.  After  all,  there  is  no 
reason  for  excitement;  everything  is  O.K. 
All  the  flats  are  rented,  the  monthly  commis¬ 
sion  is  flowing  in,  the  owner  is  quiet  and 
apparently  happy.  Why  create  extra  work— 
it’s  a  fine  day  and  a  game  of  golf  is  more  fun. 

Golf  is  good  for  any  man,  but  while  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  sixth  tee  give  a  little  thought  as  to 
whether  your  peaceful  community  is  going 
forward  or  backward  because  of  old,  unat¬ 
tractive  apartments  and  the  resulting  lower 
calibre  of  occupant.  A  decline  can  be  un¬ 
noticed  for  a  long  period  of  time  until  one 
bright  morning  you  happen  to  notice  that 
the  type  of  tenant  has  changed  and  his  con¬ 
duct  seems  to  be  changing  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings  and  over-all  desirability  of  the 
neighborhood.  Contentment  is  wonderful 
until  like  termites  at  work,  the  legs  on  your 
rocker  collapse.  We  want  superior  tenants  in 
our  apartments,  but  do  not  offer  the  appoint¬ 
ments  and  desirable  features  that  must 
match  that  quality  of  tenancy.  Now  what  do 
we  do  about  it,  how’ much  will  it  cost,  and 
what  is  the  return? 

Couples  buy  homes  for  convenience, 
comfort,  safety,  happiness  and  pride  of 
ownership.  The  building  industry  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  appealing  to  pride  of 
ownership  by  the  installation  of  glamorous 
and  eye-catching  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  A 
home  must  have  mother’s  approval,  and  a 
kitchen  without  eye-appeal  is  to  her  as  dead 


as  last  year’s  newspaper.  This  same  principle 
applies  to  the  sale  of  apartment  space;  the 
renting  public  looks  for  attractive  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  kitchens,  just  as  does  a  house 
buyer.  Tenant  Smith  looks  for  pride  of 
ownership  (in  the  case  of  apartments,  call 
it  “prestige”)  and  the  market  has  proved  that 
he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  items  he  and  his 
wife  hope  to  have  in  their  home.  Based  on 
this  fact,  we  will  examine  figures  that  apply 
to  the  average-sized  bathroom  and  kitchen, 
in  three-,  four-  and  five-room  units  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  1920’s.  The  cost  of  improvements 
listed  will  vary  according  to  quality  of  mate¬ 
rial  selected  and  the  degree  of  luxury  ap¬ 
pearance  the  property  manager  wishes  to  at¬ 
tain. 

KITCHEN 

Double  well,  counter-top  and  cabinet 


sink,  plus  overhead  cabinets .  $450.00 

Plastic  wall  tile .  250.00 

Miscellaneous  plastering  .  25.00 

Asphalt  tile  floor .  75  00 


Total  $800.00 

BATHROOM 

Tub,  lavatory,  water  closet,  medicine 


cabinet .  $500.00 

Plastic  wall  tile .  100.00 

Plastering  .  25.00 


Total  $625.00 

These  sums  provide  for  plain,  all-white 
fixtures  and  the  total  can  be  reduced  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1300  on  a  volume  basis  in 
buildings  that  contain  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
units.  We  have  found  that  modernization  as 
outlined  above  will  produce  a  minimum 
rental  increase  of  $15  per  unit  per  month, 
or  a  total  of  $  1 80  per  unit  per  year.  This  sum 
will  amortize  the  additional  investment  in 
approximately  nine  years,  including  inter¬ 
est  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Is  the  recom¬ 
mended  expenditure  justified?  What  does 
the  owner  gain?  Here’s  what  he  gets:  (1)  re¬ 
turn  of  his  investment  in  nine  years;  (2)  a 
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more  modem,  comjjetitive  building;  (3)  a 
much  higher  net  income  after  the  ninth 
year;  (4)  a  more  salable  property  at  a  higher 
price.  The  last  benefit,  greater  price,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  Let’s  use  a  fifteen- 
apartment  building  containing  twelve 
4-room  units  and  three  5-room  units  as  an 
example: 

NOT  MODERNIZED 


Gross  Income . 

$  16,000.00 

Sale  price . 

$  85,000.00 

MODERNIZED 

Gross  Income . 

$  18,700.00 

(This  reflects  $15  additional 
per  month  per  unit). 

Sale  price . 

$113,000.00 

You  can  see  that  the  owner  only  spent  $21,- 
000  for  modernization,  but  realized  an  addi¬ 
tional  $28,000,  or  a  net  gain  of  $7,000.  This 
extra  profit  can  be  obtained  within  a  month 
or  two  after  completion  of  the  remodeling 
program— not  bad  in  any  league. 

In  this  brief  piece,  I  have  only  attempted 
to  convey  a  few  constructive  thoughts  as  a 
starter  toward  a  CPM’s  goal  to  maintain  or 
create  a  reputation  for  know-how,  which  is 
the  ingredient  that  produces  more  business. 
Believe  me,  with  reliable  contractors  the 
additional  work  involved  is  very  little,  and 
we  have  found  that  the  average  owner  will 
pay  an  extra  supervisory  fee  if  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  program  are  properly  pre¬ 
sented  and  sold  to  him. 


Do  you  know  these  facts  about  the  19^4  internal  revenue  code  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  real  estate  management  and  sale? 


\ 

;  TIPS  ON  TAXES 

by  Cecil  R.  Tates 


I  The  revenue  act  of  1954  made  some  basic 
\  changes  which  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
I  owner  of  real  estate.  One  of  the  changes  is 
■  the  allowance  of  the  accelerated  deprecia¬ 
tion  method.  Accelerated  depreciation 
methods  have  made  more  advantageous  the 
sale  of  depreciable  property.  This  is  pri- 
I  marily  to  get  capital  gains  treatment.  A  re- 
i  placement  policy  for  relatively  short-lived 
!  depreciable  assets  like  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  can 
turn  out  to  be  an  effective  tax  savings  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  property  is  sold  for  more  than  its 
depreciated  cost  basis,  the  difference  is  taxed 
as  capital  gains.  In  effect  you  recover  at  capi¬ 
tal  gains  rates  what  you  have  already  previ- 
I  ously  deducted  against  ordinary  income  in 
full.  The  accelerated  depreciation  methods 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  straight 
j  line  method  of  depreciation  in  that  they  in- 
»  crease  available  working  capital  during 
I  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  asset.  This  makes 
j  available  more  “tax-free”  dollars  with  which 
j  to  pay  the  principal  curtailment  on  the 
I  mortgage. 

'  What  are  these  accelerated  depreciation 
methods?  The  methods  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  1954  code  are:  (1)  the  declining 
balance  method,  and  (2)  the  sum  of  the  years 
digits  method.  These  methods  may  be  used 
for  new  property  with  a  useful  life  of  at  least 
three  years,  which  were  constructed  or  ac- 

Cecil  Yates  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Schumaker 
b  Yates,  certified  public  accountants  in  V/ashington, 
D.C. 


quired  after  December  5/,  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  taxpayer  must  be  the 
original  user  and  have  commenced  use  after 
December  31,  1953. 

To  give  a  simple  illustration  and  com¬ 
parison  with  the  straight  line  method,  let 
us  take  a  depreciable  asset  which  cost  $3,000 
and  has  an  estimated  useful  life  of  three 
years  (ignoring  scrap  value).  It  would  read 
something  like  this: 


33  ^/3 

66  2/^ 

Sum 

Straight 

Declining 

of 

Line 

Balance 

Digits 

I  St  year  . . . . 

. .  $1,000 

$2,000 

$1,500 

2nd  year  . . . 

1,000 

667 

1,000 

3rd  year  . . . 

1,000 

222 

500 

$3,000 

$2,88g 

$3,000 

Under  the  declining  balance  method  you  are 
allowed  a  rate  of  twice  the  straight  line 
method.  This  rate  is  applied  to  the  balance 
remaining  (the  unrecovered  cost). 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  tax 
savings  possibilities  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  working  capital,  R.I.A.  in  taxation 
bulletin  reported  that  I.B.M.  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  use  of  this  faster  depreciation 
rate  (declining  balance  method)  for  rental 
machines  produced  since  January  1,  1956. 
This  change  alone  cut  its  taxable  income  al¬ 
most  $2,500,000  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1956.  This  results  in  a  tax  savings 
of  $1,300,000. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 

Capital  expenditures  and  revenue  expen¬ 
ditures  are  covered  in  the  new  code.  As  you 
know,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income  is  deductible  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  expense.  A  capital 
expenditure  benefits  more  than  the  present 
period  and  must  be  capitalized  and  written 
off  over  its  estimated  useful  life,  whereas  the 
revenue  expenditure  is  deductible  in  the 
year  in  which  paid  or  incurred. 

When  repairs  and  improvements  are 
made  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  a  general 
plan,  the  entire  cost  for  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  is  a  capital  expenditure.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  to  segregate  the  deductible  re¬ 
pairs  from  the  improvements  which  must  be 
capitalized. 

Does  your  client  own  real  property  which 
he  intends  to  lease  after  making  improve¬ 
ments? 

It  might  be  better  if  you  have  the  tenant 
make  the  improvements.  The  tenant  can 
amortize  the  cost  of  improvements  over  the 
term  of  his  lease,  while  the  owner  would 
have  to  depreciate  them  over  their  useful 
life,  which  period  might  be  longer  than 
the  period  of  the  lease. 

CORPORATE  FORM  VERSUS 
INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP 


portion  of  the  equity  in  assets  turned  over 
to  the  corporation  would  provide  an  interest 
deduction  to  the  corporation.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  getting  out  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  “tax-free”  money  that  you  put  into  this 
corporation  without  paying  yourself  a  divi¬ 
dend  or  a  salary. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  provisions  in 
the  tax  law  that  you  should  be  aware  of  Avhen 
considering  the  sale  of  real  property. 

INSTALLMENT  SALES 

The  sale  of  real  property  on  the  install¬ 
ment  basis  confronts  the  taxpayer  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  taxes  on  income  which 
may  never  be  realized,  or  which  may  not  be 
converted  into  cash  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

The  tax  on  the  profit  could  exceed  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  cash  received  in  the  taxable 
year  and  leave  the  taxpayer  with  no  avail¬ 
able  funds.  To  remove  the  possibility  of 
hardship  for  this  type  of  taxpayer,  the  law 
permits  certain  taxpayers  to  report  the  in¬ 
come  only  as  it  is  realized  by  the  receipt  of 
cash  or  property  other  than  the  obligations 
of  the  purchaser. 

A  person  can  elect  to  report  the  sale  of  real 
estate  on  the  installment  plan  if  there  is  no 
payment  in  the  year  of  sale,  or  if  the  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  year  of  sale  do  not  exceed  30  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price. 


( 


1 


I 


With  tax  rates  what  they  are  today  for  in¬ 
dividuals  it  becomes  advisable  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  incorporate.  Individual  rates  run 
as  high  as  91  per  cent,  whereas  corporate 
rates  are  30  per  cent  on  the  first  $25,000  and 
52  per  cent  on  excess  over  $25,000. 

Proper  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
is  also  important.  Here  the  particular  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  of  the  individual  must  be 
studied  to  determine  what  is  the  best 
method  of  capitalization. 

Issuance  of  interest-bearing  bonds  for  a 


DEFERRED  PAYMENT  SALE 

If  the  payments  in  the  year  of  sale  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  you  may  want 
to  report  on  the  deferred  payment  plan.  In 
that  case  the  obligations  of  the  buyer  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  seller  are  considered  as  the 
equivalent  of  cash  to  the  extent  of  their  fair 
market  value. 

These  two  methods  of  reporting  sales  of 
real  estate  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  client,  to  spread  the  tax  burden 
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over  the  collection  period  of  the  note  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  purchaser.  It  some¬ 
times  means  the  difference  between  making 
and  not  making  a  sale. 

exchanges 

There  is  the  matter  of  tax-free  exchanges 
of  similar  types  of  property  as  it  applies  to 
real  estate.  Property  held  for  investment 
may  be  exchanged  for  property  of  a  “like 
kind,”  meaning  the  nature  or  character  of 
the  property  and  not  its  grade  or  quality. 
Thus  it  is  immaterial  whether  any  real  estate 
involved  is  improved  or  unimproved.  Ex¬ 
amples  are,  a  farm  for  a  farm,  or  unim¬ 
proved  property  for  improved  property. 

Exchanges  of  this  type  are  held  to  be  non- 
taxable  unless  “boot”  is  received.  If  “boot” 
is  received,  gain  is  recognized  to  the  extent 
of  the  cash  and  fair  market  value  of  such 
other  property  received  (a  note).  It  would 
seem  to  be  possible  in  many  instances  in  the 
real  estate  business  to  work  out  satisfactory 
non-taxable  exchanges. 

INVOLUNTARY  CONVERSION 

Where  property  is  destroyed  by  fire  or 
seized  by  condemnation  by  the  government, 
and  the  taxpayer  receives  proceeds  from  in¬ 
surance  or  condemnation,  no  gain  is  recog¬ 
nized  if  the  proceeds  are  reinvested  timely 
in  a  similar  type  of  property.  If  the  amount 
received  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  replac- 
ment  property,  gain  is  recognized  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  excess.  A  loss  on  involuntary  con¬ 
version  is  recognized. 

SALE  OF  PERSONAL  RESIDENCE 

You  and  your  salesmen  should  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  rules  applying  to  the  sale  of 
a  personal  residence.  Your  client  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  tax  possibilities  of  using  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  or  construct  a  principal 
residence. 


Generally,  if  the  taxpayer  sells  his  prin¬ 
cipal  residence  and  uses  the  proceeds  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  residence  within  one  year  before 
or  after  the  sale,  no  gain  is  recognized  if  he 
uses  the  entire  adjusted  sales  price  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  new  residence.  Also,  if  he  starts  to 
build  a  new  residence  within  one  year  before 
or  after  he  sells  the  old  residence  and  uses 
the  new  property  as  his  residence  within  1 8 
months  after  he  sells  his  old  residence,  no 
gain  is  recognized  if  the  entire  adjusted  sales 
price  is  used. 

In  effect  you  are  postponing  the  tax  on 
any  gain.  The  purchase  price  of  the  new  resi¬ 
dence  or  the  cost  of  construction  is  reduced 
by  the  unrecognized  gain  on  the  sale  of  the 
old  residence.  This  gives  you  the  new  basis 
of  the  property. 

The  term  adjusted  sales  price  is  the 
amount  realized  reduced  by  the  “fixing-up 
expenses.”  The  fixing-up  expenses  are  ex¬ 
penses  for  work  performed  on  the  old  resi¬ 
dence  in  getting  it  ready  for  sale.  These  ex¬ 
penses  must  have  been  incurred  during  a 
90-day  period  prior  to  the  day  of  the  contract 
of  the  sale  and  must  be  paid  within  30  days 
after  date  of  sale. 

REALTY  SUBDIVIDED  FOR  SALE 

An  individual  who  subdivides  and  sells 
real  property  can  generally  get  capital  gain 
treatment  if  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

1.  He  is  not  otherwise  a  real  estate  dealer  in  the 
year  the  lots  are  sold. 

2.  He  did  not  make  substantial  improvements  on 
the  tract  which  increased  the  value  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  lots  sold. 

3.  He  held  the  lots  sold  for  at  least  five  years 
(but  this  holding  period  is  not  required  if  he 
got  the  property  by  inheritance  or  devise). 

4.  He  did  not  previously  hold  the  tract  or  any 
lot  in  it  as  a  dealer  (but  even  if  he  did,  he 
can  still  qualify  if  conditions  2  and  3  were  met 
in  the  year  when  he  was  a  dealer). 

5.  The  sale  was  made  after  1953. 
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The  ban  on  improvements  includes  those 
made  by  a  related  taxpayer,  a  tenant,  or  a 
government  unit,  if  they  increase  the  basis 
of  the  property.  However,  if  the  property 
has  been  held  10  years  or  more,  roads,  water 
or  sewer  facilities  are  not  considered  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  if  they  were  necessary 
to  make  the  property  marketable  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  local  price  for  similar  building  sites 
without  such  improvements,  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  made  no  adjustment  to  the  basis  of  any 
property  he  owns  for  improvement  costs. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  has  not  made  more  than  five  sales  of 
lots  from  a  single  tract  through  the  end  of 


the  taxable  year,  the  entire  proceeds  are 
treated  as  the  amount  realized  upon  the  sale 
of  a  capital  asset.  All  sales  made  during  or 
after  the  year  in  which  the  6th  lot  from  a 
single  tract  is  sold  come  under  a  special  rule: 
gain  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  is 
taxable  as  ordinary  income.  The  balance  of 
the  gain  is  taxable  as  long-term  capital  gain. 
Sales  before  1954  will  be  counted  in  figuring 
the  first  five  lots  sold.  If,  after  selling  any  lot 
or  tract,  no  other  sales  are  made  from  the 
same  tract  until  at  least  five  years  later,  the 
seller  can  start  counting  the  sales  of  the  first 
five  lots  again  before  the  5  per  cent  rule  goes 
into  operation. 


A  Good  Resolution  for  1957 

ATTEND  THE  FAMOUS  LECTURE  COURSE 

"Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management" 

Opening  Course  for  1957  •  FEBRUARY  16.23  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Ideas  on  how  to: 

•  Obtain  new  management  accounts. 

•  Assume  management  of  a  building. 

•  Increase  a  building's  income. 

•  Recognize  real  estate  trends. 

•  Operate  a  property  management  department 
profitably. 

•  Employ  methods  of  successful  property  man¬ 
agers. 


•  Select  and  hold  tenants. 

•  Set  rent  schedules. 

•  Set  up  accounting  records. 

•  Prepare  owners'  statements. 

•  Modernize,  convert  and  rehabilitate  older 
properties. 

•  Qualify  for  the  designation,  "Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager." 


Offered  by 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  CONSULTANT 


. . .  and  his  relation  to  the  manager 
by  Howard  E.  Drake,  CPM 


We  have  found  over  a  period  of  about  twelve  years  that  there  are  more  and 
more  persons  who  realize  their  limitations  and  admit  they  need  unbiased 
real  estate  advice.  These  people  fall  roughly  into  three  groups:  executives 
of  corporations  which  may  not  have  a  real  estate  department  or  may  have 
one  which  for  various  reasons  is  overworked  or  which  cannot  or  should  not 
perform  a  highly  confidential  investigation  or  study;  executors  of  estates, 
particularly  those  holding  title  to  considerable  real  estate;  owners  of  real 
properties,  who  may  desire  to  retire  or  who  may  have  received  an  offer  to 
buy  or  lease  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Real  estate  consultants  or  counselors  are  experienced  real  estate  men  to 
whom  such  persons  can  turn  in  order  to  find  answers  to  their  problems.  We 
are  not  unlike  consultants  in  other  fields  who  are  retained  on  a  fee  basis 
for  specific  advisory  services. 

In  dealing  with  questions  related  to  properties  our  clients  intend  to  hold, 
such  as  office  buildings,  apartments,  and  other  types  of  income-producing 
property  we  recommend,  whenever  we  can,  the  employment  of  a  CPM,  or 
the  firm  he  represents,  for  we  believe  that  a  local  CPM  experienced  in  the 
neighborhood  and  in  the  type  of  property  is  best  qualified  to  manage  it. 

There  are  management  concerns  which  operate  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
In  some  instances  no  doubt  they  give  just  as  good  or  even  better  service 
than  a  local  firm.  However,  our  shop  feels  that  a  local  CPM  who  knows  his 
way  around  as  a  result  of  being  a  long-time  resident  in  the  area,  is  usually 
better  qualified  to  manage  such  property. 

Our  job  is  to  work  closely  with  the  managing  agent,  and  to  know  the 
property  and  the  neighborhood  almost  as  well  as  he  does.  We  therefore  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  week-to-week  situations  which  de¬ 
velop  at  the  property  and  in  the  neighborhood;  to  review  the  budget, 
unusual  expenses,  income  possibilities  and  insurance  matters  with  us;  and 
to  furnish  us  with  copies  of  all  reports  to  the  owner.  As  the  owner’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  we  expect  the  managing  agent  to  take  up  with  us  all  the  recom- 

Howard  Drake,  associated  with  J.  D.  Landauer  Associates  in  New  York  City  discussed 
this  subject  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 
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mendations  which  he  would  normally  discuss  with  the  owner.  When  he 
does  so,  we  believe  in  most  cases  he  will  receive  a  more  understanding  and 
sympathetic  hearing  and  a  more  prompt  and  reasonable  answer. 

Pro p)er ties  our  clients  want  to  sell  are  sometimes  managed  by  CPMs  in 
which  case  we  have  usually  given  them  the  first  opportunity  to  submit  an 
offer  from  a  willing  buyer  before  offering  the  property  for  sale  on  the  open 
market.  In  such  cases  we  must  already  have  established  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  sales  value  of  the  property  as  it  is  often  a  mistake  arbitrarily  to  refuse 
the  initial  offer,  for  sometimes  it  is  the  best  one. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  CPMs  in  the  management  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  all  owners  should  be  glad  there  is  an  organization  such  as  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  which  over  the  years  has  raised  the 
standards  of  management  and  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  do  so. 

From  an  owner’s  and  a  consultant’s  viewpoint,  I  believe  there  are  several 
conditions  under  which  CPMs  could  strengthen  their  relationship  with 
owners: 

1.  Assign  one  man  in  the  office  to  the  owner  so  that  all  conversations,  reports 
and  communications  channel  through  him.  It  is  confusing  and  even  nerve- 
racking  for  an  owner  to  talk  to  more  than  one  member  of  the  manager’s 
staff  about  his  buildings. 

2.  Prepare  a  budget  that  is  reasonable  and  can  be  adhered  to;  in  my  book  a 
budget  with  a  little  leeway,  low  on  the  income  side  and  high  on  the  expense 
side,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  budget  that  is  $10  a  month  too  tight. 

3.  Let  the  consultant  know  as  soon  as  the  CPM  learns  of  the  sudden  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  one  of  the  tenants,  or  of  an  unforeseen  situation  involving  major 
expenditures. 

4.  Submit  monthly  reports  and  a  covering  check  no  later  than  the  agreed  date. 
We  can  all  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  industrial  companies  which  mail 
dividend  checks  so  that  they  reach  the  stockholders  on  time. 

5.  Be  alert  to  anticipate  property  obsolescence  and  prompt  to  advise  the 
consultant.  These  are  times  when  neighborhood  changes  take  place  quickly 
and  many  properties  should  be  sold  and  the  equity  reinvested. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


I 


,  Fainting  acoustical  surfaces 

If  you  have  acoustical  surfaces  in  your 
buildings  which  must  be  painted,  partic¬ 
ularly  surface  painting  of  ceilings,  you  may 
be  interested  in  sending  for  “Specifications 
for  Painting  Acoustical  Surfaces,”  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chemical  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  3617  South  May  Street,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois. 

Basically,  the  problem  of  painting  acous- 
i  tical  surfaces  is  to  maintain  the  fissures  and 
voids  and  not  fill  them  up,  avoiding  a  highly 
glossed  surface  which  will  be  less  sound- 
absorptive.  Of  first  importance,  of  course,  is 
to  have  a  paint  of  very  high  coverage  value 
compared  to  the  thickness  of  the  paint  coat. 
With  a  high-coverage  paint,  less  paint  will 
be  necessary  to  cover  dirt,  discolorations  and 
all  those  other  imperfections  that  necessitate 
new  painting.  A  paint,  therefore,  that  re¬ 
quires  two  heavy  coats  to  cover  is  far  less 
desirable  for  the  acoustical  surface  than  is  a 
paint  that  requires  either  one  coat  or  two 
very  thin  coats  to  achieve  the  same  covering 
power. 

Maintaining  the  areas  between  the  voids 
and  fissures  at  their  same  acoustical  absorp¬ 
tion  power  is  a  question  of  gloss.  The  higher 
the  gloss  the  less  value  the  surface  presents 
for  sound  absorption.  Therefore,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  acoustical  values,  the  paint  should 
provide  a  very  dull  and  porous  finish.  The 
more  porous  the  paint,  the  more  the  tiny  air¬ 
holes  will  absorb  sound. 


A  further  advantage  of  the  flat  coating  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  clean  the  surface  by  wash¬ 
ing— this  despite  the  fact  that  the  porous 
coating  will  show  the  dirt  and  pick  up  dirt 
quicker  than  will  a  high-gloss  surface. 

Unusual  sidewalks 

In  this  column  in  the  last  issue,  sidewalks 
and  unusual  ways  of  handling  them  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  answer  to  a  reader’s  request.  For 
what  it  may  be  worth,  we  noticed  in  Business 
W eek  that  at  Hollywood  and  Vine  the  streets 
are  being  repaved  and  repainted  with  stars, 
and  new  colored  sidewalks  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  featuring  caricatures  of  Hollywood 
celebrities.  Reason  for  it  is  that  to  visiting 
tourists  Hollywood  and  Vine  in  the  daytime 
looked  too  much  like  any  other  intersection 
back  home. 

This  is  all  just  another  indication  that 
there  are  many,  many  things  that  property 
managers  may  be  able  to  do  to  promote  their 
buildings  and  prove  their  worth  to  their 
clients.  While  the  caricatures  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Elvis  Presley  may  seem  flam¬ 
boyant,  the  techniques  used  to  achieve  this, 
applied  on  a  more  conservative  scale,  can 
certainly  be  used  by  property  managers  in 
connection  with  new  office  buildings,  apart 
ment  buildings  and  shopping  centers. 

Thinline  air  conditioners 

Anybody  who  has  been  annoyed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  individual  room  air  condition¬ 
ers  on  the  outside  of  apartments  should  see  a 
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basic  installation  of  the  General  Electric 
“Thinline”  room  air  conditioners.  This 
model  certainly  makes  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  Besides  being  only  i6i/^-in.  from 
front  to  back,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  old-type  models,  the  same  cabinet  can 
carry  a  variety  of  cooling  capacities. 

Now  if  they  will  just  cut  down  the  depth 
of  TV  sets  so  that  TV  can  be  installed  in 
the  wall,  we  can  return  to  rooms  where  air 
conditioners  and  TV  sets  are  not  the  out¬ 
standing  features,  and  furniture  with  aes¬ 
thetic  value  can  return  to  its  proper  place. 

Aluminum  foil  in  buildings 

Between  the  plastics  industry  and  the 
aluminum  industry,  building  managers 
have  been  forced  to  keep  on  their  toes  in 
order  to  offer  the  best  item  available  “today” 
to  their  clients. 

An  outstanding  development  in  the  alu¬ 
minum  industry  has  been  Alcoa’s  aluminum 
“foil.”  This  aluminum  foil  is  put  together 
to  form  a  honeycomb  core  and  outside 
panels  when  a  flat  surface  is  wanted,  such  as 
a  door  or  building  panels.  It  is  left  in  non- 
sandwiched  form,  honeycombed  for  acous¬ 
tical  ceilings  where  diffusion  of  light  is 
wanted  in  the  ceiling.  With  the  advantages 
of  acoustical  properties,  the  material  has 
definite  uses  where  ceilings  can  be  lowered 
slightly.  The  noise  reduction  coefficient  of 
the  Alcoa  aluminum  foil  honeycomb  is  .46. 
This  is  an  advantage  over  many  of  the  other 
forms  of  light-diffusion  materials  such  as 
expanded  metal  which,  while  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  diffusing  the  light,  offers  no 
advantages  in  acoustical  properties.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  since  aluminum  is  non-static, 
dust  is  not  attracted  to  it  and  held,  as  it  is 
sometimes  attracted  and  held  by  steel. 

Possible  use  of  this  new  honeycombed 
aluminum  foil  in  certain  installations  is  cer¬ 


tainly  something  to  investigate.  Your  own 
architect  will  doubtless  have  specification 
sheets  on  the  various  uses  or  you  can  write 
directly  to  Alcoa  Industrial  Foil  Division, 
Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  1 9,  Pa. 

Aluminum  chain  link  fencing 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  aluminum, 
we  might  just  as  well  cover  aluminum  chain 
link  fence.  While  the  original  cost  of  alu¬ 
minum  chain  link  fence  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  galvanized  steel  fence,  the  cost  of 
repainting  over  a  period  of  years  must  be 
added  to  the  long-term  cost  of  the  steel  chain 
link.  This  reduces  the  cost  of  the  aluminum 
fence  below  the  cost  of  the  steel  or  iron. 

Of  secondary  interest,  but  certainly  at 
tractive  to  property  managers,  is  that  the 
problem  of  ivhen  to  repaint  never  arises. 
The  aluminum  chain  link  fencing  never  re 
quires  repainting.  You  never  face  the  prob 
lem  of  holding  down  costs  while  still  keep 
ing  up  the  looks  of  the  chain  link  fencing. 
You  never  face  the  problem  of  “How  long 
can  I  let  this  go?” 

The  list  of  local  manufacturers  of 
Reynolds’  aluminum  chain  link  fence  may 
help  save  on  freight  and  other  costs: 

Atlas  Fence  Company 
Richmond  &  Pickwick 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Continental  Steel  Company 
Kokomo,  Indiana 

Cox  Fence  Company 
300  North  75th 
Houston,  Texas 

Chain  Link  Fence  Company 
4301  West  69th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Smith  Fence  Company 
180  Sheridan 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Robertson  Fence  Company 
4426-34th  Avenue 
Cincinnati  9,  Ohio 


Maintenance  Exchange 


®  American  Fence  Company 

n  1941  San  Fernando  Road 

f  Los  Angeles,  California 

i,  Robertson  Steel  &  Iron 

71  Elm 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Providence  Wire  Works 

84  Sprague  Street 
>  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

^  Chain  Link  Fence  Company 

2130  East  Hazzard 
“  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

f  Anchor  Post  Products  Co. 

;  Eastern  Ave.  &  Kane  Street 

j  Baltimore,  Maryland 

j  Security  Chain  Link  Fence  Co. 

6910  Heyward  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hurricane  Fence  Company 
^  9600  Old  Katy  Road 

i.  Houston,  Texas 

G.  F.  Wright  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

I- 1  275  Stafford  Street 

J  Worcester,  Mass. 

Burkett  Fence  Company 
J  2419  S.  La  Cienega  Blvd. 

’  Los  Angeles  34,  California 

f  Fenestra  zinc  coating 

^  Working  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  aluminum,  Fenestra,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
is  now  pushing  a  new  “Fenlite”  process  for 
their  steel  windows.  They  are  offering  “life¬ 
time  corrosion  resistance  without  painting.” 
The  method  for  achieving  this  lifetime  cor¬ 
rosion  resistance  uses  a  special  alloy-bonded 
zinc  surface  which  has  been  “passivated”  and 
polished  chemically  to  present  a  good  sur¬ 
face.  The  base  metal,  steel,  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  iron  and  zinc  alloy  which  serves 
as  a  bond,  and  the  final  coating  is  zinc  on  top 
of  the  bonding  alloy.  This  new  process  will 
certainly  interest  those  who  prefer  the  feel 
of  strength  and  rigidity  of  steel  to  the  light¬ 
weight  quality  of  aluminum  for  windows.  It 
should,  similarly,  create  quite  an  impression 
on  present  or  prospective  tenants. 


Painting  galvanized  surfaces 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  has  just  published  a  pamphlet, 
Circular  759,  “Galvanized  Roofing  for  Farm 
Buildings,”  which  of  course  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  situations.  Their  recommen¬ 
dation  is  that  best  results  have  come  from 
painting  with  metallic  zinc  paint.  They 
point  out  that  aluminum  paint  doesn’t  get 
along  at  all  well  with  rust  and  that  while 
iron  oxide  paint  is  better  than  aluminum 
paint,  it  is  not  as  long  lasting  as  zinc. 

Another  approach  is  made  by  the  Solfo 
Paint  Manufacturing  Company  of  82 1  Pen¬ 
nington  Ave.,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  Solfo 
recommends  that  on  galvanized  surfaces  you 
start  out  by  using  their  “metallic  coating” 
which  is  a  clear  liquid  and  is  used  ju  imarily 
to  solve  the  adhesive  problem  of  galvanized 
surfaces.  The  next  step  is  to  use  any  good 
metal  primer  prior  to  the  final  finish  coat. 
However,  they  recommend  the  use  of  their 
synthetic  gray  metal  primer,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  specifically  for  use  with  their  me¬ 
tallic  coating.  We  are  making  a  test  of  this 
system  at  our  farm  and  will  report  later  on 
results.  We  plan  to  use  it  on  a  very  difficult 
surface,  a  pony  ring,  and  if  it  holds  up  on 
that,  it  certainly  will  do  well  on  downspouts 
and  gutters. 

More  and  more,  paint  manufacturers  are 
learning  to  live  within  the  engineering  and 
chemical  principles  developed  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  painting  plastic  surfaces. 
By  research  and  trial  and  error,  they  are  de¬ 
veloping  principles  of  adhesion  based  upon 
molecular  attraction  as  well  as  on  adhesion 
through  physical  characteristics  of  the  paint 
surface,  which  allow  each  succeeding  coat  to 
adhere  to  a  rougher  coat  underneath  and  by 
co-absorption  between  the  surfaces.  The 
progress  which  the  manufacturers  have 
made  in  recent  years  is,  indeed,  remarkable. 
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Flintdek 

Sometime  ago  we  applied  to  a  concrete 
surface  the  Flintkote  Company’s  Flintdek 
(30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New 
York).  This  is  an  anti-slip  coating  consisting 
of  a  synthetic  resinous  plastic  containing 
mineral  filler  which  provides  an  excellent 
surefooted  walking  surface.  This  works  even 
when  wet  and  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

We  troweled  it  on  in  a  basement  laundry 
room  where  a  slippery  surface  was  being  con¬ 
stantly  made  as  the  people  doing  laundry 
moved  the  wet  wash  from  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  dryer.  So  far  it  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job,  does  not  chip,  crack  or  peel,  and 
unlike  many  such  surfaces  offers  just  as  good 
footing  when  the  surface  is  wet  as  when  it  is 
dry.  Unlike  the  use  of  roofing  or  other  mate¬ 
rials,  there  is  no  edge  to  catch  toes  on,  an 
added  advantage. 

Parking  gates 

With  parking  facility  becoming  more  and 
more  a  premium  item,  and  with  the  constant 
possibilities  for  misuse  of  parking  lots  by 
non-tenants,  methods  of  regulation  become 
increasingly  important.  Although  not  in¬ 
expensive,  parking  gates  that  use  keys  which 
are  distributed  only  to  tenants,  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  misuse 
and  to  guarantee  adequate  parking  facilities 
for  your  tenants. 

Recently  we  visited  the  Western  Railroad 
Supply  Company  offices  and  factory  at  2436 
South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 
The  electric  parking  gates  which  they  manu¬ 
facture  are  foolproof  and  provide  an  easy 
control  system  without  use  of  attendants. 


Any  private  club,  office  building  or  hotel 
can  well  afford  to  install  gates  such  as  those 
put  out  by  WRRS.  If  you  are  wondering 
why  Western  Railroad  Supply  is  in  the  park¬ 
ing  gate  field,  you  have  only  to  know  that 
they  provide  the  great  majority  of  railroad 
crossing  gates. 

Another  concrete  nailer 

Last  issue,  Hilti  Rapid  Fastening  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Ramset  Fastening  System  were 
mentioned  for  nailing  and  fastening  items 
to  concrete  or  steel.  Another  source  of  such 
hand-drive  fastening  tools  is  Omark  Indus¬ 
tries,  5001  S.  E.  Johnson  Creek  Blvd.,  Port¬ 
land  6,  Oregon. 

Light  switches 

It’s  the  little  things  that  create  conversa¬ 
tion  about  a  particular  building.  Light 
switches  are  one  part  of  a  building  which 
will  always  be  used  in  inspecting  it  and 
which,  therefore,  create  the  possibility  for 
conversations  on  modern  management  and 
maintenance.  By  now  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  no  click-click  light  switches,  but 
until  recently  we  hadn’t  seen  the  new  Min¬ 
neapolis  Honeywell  light  switches  which 
are  labeled  “Tap-Lite.”  There  is  a  trans¬ 
parent  wall  plate  of  plastic  whi^h  makes  it 
possible  to  insert  wall  paper,  drapery  mate¬ 
rial,  or  colored  inserts  which  come  with  the 
switch. 

All  you  do  is  tap  the  light  switch  and  it 
goes  on;  tap  it  again  and  off  it  goes.  While 
the  retail  price  is  $1.95,  it  is  assumed  that 
most  property  managers  will  not  be  forced 
to  pay  this  price  ...  an  inexpensive  con¬ 
versation  piece  for  any  apartment. 


Mew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

WILLIAM  E.  STAGEN 
114  North  Canon  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born:  Berlin,  Germany,  1892:  represents  private  in¬ 
vestors,  absentee  owners  and  investment  companies 
in  management  of  apartment,  store  and  office  prop¬ 
erties;  other  activities  include  real  estate  brokerage, 
appraisal,  and  investment  counselling:  entered  the 
real  estate  field  in  1919  and  was  engaged  in  banking, 
mortgage  lending,  brokerage,  management  and  con- 
smiction  in  several  European  Countries  until  as¬ 
suming  his  present  activities  in  Los  Angeles  in  1936; 
attended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Los 
Angeles  (1940);  active  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Realty  Board  and  NIREB;  member.  International 
Traders  Club,  the  Interchange  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Management:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles  County. 


FRED  C.  LUCHSINGER 
6*9  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born:  Columbus,  Nebraska,  January  27,  1905:  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  California  Bank  as  assistant  trust 
officer;  supervises  management  of  residential,  du¬ 
plex,  apartment,  industrial,  commercial  and  oil 
properties;  prior  to  present  employment  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  real  estate,  loan  and  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  Columbus,  Nebraska  from  1925  to 
1944,  during  which  time  he  supervised  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  farm  properties;  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1923  and  later  studied  property  man¬ 
agement  at  the  University  of  Southern  California; 
active  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  principally  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 


JOHN  HARRISON 
433  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born:  Brooklyn,  New  York,  May  21,  1918;  is  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  real  estate  department  of  the 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company:  8  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field,  specializing  in  the 
management  and  appraisal  of  apartment,  store  and 
office  properties:  studied  real  estate  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  UCL.A;  active  member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  professional 
territory  covers  Southern  California,  in  particular, 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 

JOHN  F.  COLLINS 
505  West  2oth  Street 
Merced,  California 

Born:  San  Francisco,  California,  October  19,  1918; 
president,  J.  F,  Collins  Co.,  Inc.;  experience  in¬ 
cludes  management  of  residential,  apartment,  store, 
office  and  industrial  properties;  entered  the  real 
estate  field  in  1945  following  separation  from  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps;  became  a  licensed  broker  in 
1940  and  assumed  duties  as  executive  director  of 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Merced,  a 
position  held  for  5  years;  member,  advisory  board 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  National  Real  Estate  As¬ 
sociation;  California  Insurance  Agents  Association; 
past  president  and  director  of  the  Merced  County 
Board  of  Realtors;  past  director,  California  Real 
Estate  Association;  past  director,  Merced  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  member,  Merced  City  and  Merced 
County  Planning  Commissions;  director,  35th  Dis¬ 
trict  Agricultural  Association;  commissioner.  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Merced;  chairman, 
Merced  Freeway  Committee;  past  director,  Merced 
Trade  Club;  attended  IREM  management  course 
held  in  Seattle  this  year;  professional  territory  in¬ 
cludes  Merced  and  surrounding  countie.s. 

ALDEN  H.  BROWN 
650  Seventeenth  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born:  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  15,  1925:  as¬ 
sociated  with  Garrett-Bromfield  &  Company  as  vice 
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president  and  manager  o£  die  property  management 
department;  specialties  include  management  of 
residential,  apartment,  office  and  shopping  center 
properties:  completed  courses  in  Appraisal  I  and  II 
sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers;  holds  active  salesman  membership  with 
the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors:  member,  board  of 
directors  of  the  management  division  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Realtors;  member  of  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Traffic  and  Transportation 
Ckmncil;  professional  territory  covers  primarily  the 
Greater  Denver  area. 


CHARLES  E.  BERRY 
900  North  Main  Streft 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

Born:  Pueblo,  Colorado,  April  24,  1922;  manager 
of  the  property  management  department  of  the 
Steel  City  Investment  Company,  specializing  in  the 
management  of  residential,  apartment,  store  and 
office  properties:  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Chicago  (1954);  holds  salesman  member¬ 
ship  with  Pueblo  Board  of  Realtors;  member  of  the 
Pueblo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served  as 
president  for  the  term  1953-1954;  member  and  past- 
president  (1953)  of  the  Pueblo  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking;  member  and  past 
director  of  the  Pueblo  Chamlx;r  of  Commerce:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Pueblo  and  .Southeastern 
Colorado  areas. 


J.  BALDWIN  PEARSON 
1 1 4  State  Street 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Born:  Newton,  Massachusetts,  January  15,  1911; 
president  and  treasurer,  Baldwin  Pearson  &  Co., 
Inc.  Realtors;  specializes  in  management,  sales  and 
leasing  of  commercial  and  industrial  properties; 
recently  engaged  in  appraisal  in  connection  with 
property  takings  for  the  Connecticut  State  through¬ 
way;  instructed  courses  in  Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Management  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  and 
the  University  of  Commercial  Extension  at  Stam¬ 
ford  during  the  period  1953-1955:  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  management  field;  an  active  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Real  Estate 
Board,  Inc.,  and  currently  serves  on  the  Board’s 
executive  committee;  first  vice  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  New 
England  Chapter  president  of  SIR  and  member  of 
NIREB;  vice  chairman  Fairfield  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  professional  territory  covers 
Southwestern  Connecticut. 


BERNARD  V.  McCREADY 
2 1 5  West  8th  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Born:  Yonkers,  New  York,  February  14,  1903:  owner 
of  McCready  Realty  Co.;  24  years  of  management 
activity  includes  residential,  apartment  and  store 
properties;  experienced  in  building  and  loan  mort¬ 
gaging,  real  estate  buying  and  selling,  building, 
alterations  and  improvement:  studied  real  estate  at 
Goldey  College  in  Wilmington,  which  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  NAREB  and  NAREB  affiliates;  total  real 
estate  experience  of  30  years;  active  in  religious  and 
civic  groups  in  the  City  of  Wilmington;  member, 
.Advertising  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Wilmington;  professional  territory  includes  State 
of  Delaware  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land. 

JERRY  C.  CLARKE 
32  Crandon  Boulevard 
Key  Biscayne 
Miami,  Florida 

Born:  Kumamoto,  Japan  (of  missionary  parents) 
1908;  owner  of  Jerry  C.  Clarke,  Realtor  and  vice 
president  of  Haines,  Hankins  &  Clarke,  Inc.  in- 
surors;  specializes  in  management  of  residential 
and  resort  properties;  for  16  years  prior  to  entering 
the  real  estate  field  was  an  insurance  adjuster 
handling  fire  insurance  claims  and  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  construction  and  repair  in  the  major 
categories  of  real  property;  received  A.B.  degree 
from  Mercer  University  and  LL.B.  degree  from 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  College  of  Law  in  Atlanta; 
was  a  secondary  school  principal  from  1931-1934 
and  an  officer  in  the  U.S.N.R.;  studied  appraisal  at 
the  University  of  Miami  and  attended  the  IREM 
management  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955):  holds 
active  membership  with  the  Miami  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors  and  the  Southwest  Brokers  Association;  a  field 
representative  for  the  Key  Biscayne  area  for  Miami- 
Dade  County  Chamber  of  Commerce;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  Lions  Club  of  Key  Biscayne,  Key  Bis¬ 
cayne  Yacht  Club  and  the  International  Traders 
Club;  and  professional  territory  covers  Key  Biscayne 
and  Miami  areas. 

JOHN  H.  CHEATHAM,  JR. 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard 
Miami,  Florida 

Born:  Miami,  Florida,  January  22,  1911,  associated 
with  the  Keyes  Company  since  1952  as  manager  of 
the  Apartment  House  and  Hotel  Division  of  the 
property  management  department;  specialty  is  man¬ 
agement  of  apartment  and  residential  properties; 
active  in  real  estate  for  over  20  years;  from  1941* 
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1952  was  associated  with  the  Dade  County  Assessor’s 
Office  during  which  time  he  served  as  Deputy  Real 
Assessor,  Chief  Real  Estate  Deputy  and  Assistant 
County  Assessor  and  was  concerned  mainly  with 
preparation  and  review  of  property  appraisal  for 
tax  purposes;  has  attended  real  estate  courses  and 
seminars  at  Swarthmore  College,  Harvard,  Florida 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Georgia; 
holds  associate  membership  with  the  Miami  Board 
of  Realtors  and  is  a  senior  member  of  the  SRA; 
serves  as  president  of  the  Greater  Miami  Apartment 
House  Association;  member,  executive  board  of 
the  South  Florida  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  professional  territory  covers  the  State  of 
Florida. 

EDWIN  J.  FEULNER 
858  North  State  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  14,  igii;  owner  of 
E.  J.  Feulner  and  Co.  specializing  in  management 
of  apartment,  store  and  office  properties,  appraisal, 
brokerage  and  mortgage  lending;  experience  in¬ 
cludes  23  years  in  the  real  estate  field;  presently  an 
j  instructor  in  real  estate  brokerage  and  salesman¬ 
ship:  holds  active  membership  in  the  Chicago  Real 
j  Estate  Board  and  the  North  Side  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Chicago;  member.  North  Michigan  Avenue  As- 
,  sociation  and  is  active  with  the  Zoning  Committee 
of  the  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
metropolitan  and  suburban  Chicago. 

RAYMOND  J.  GREENWALD 
546  We.st  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Bom:  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  11,  1912;  associated 
with  J.  Beidler  Camp  &  Co.  as  superintendent  of 
buildings;  specializes  in  management  of  apartment, 
store  and  industrial  properties;  experienced  in  re¬ 
modeling  method  and  procedure;  active  in  manage¬ 
ment  field  for  15  years:  attended  management 
course  in  Chicago  and  the  IREM  maintenance 
course,  also  in  Chicago  (1951);  holds  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  and  is 
active  in  local  civic  organizations;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  metropolitan  Chicago. 

CHARLES  L.  STROBECK 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  27,  1928;  property 
manager  for  Sudler  and  Company;  specializes  in 
management  of  apartment,  store  and  office  prop¬ 


erties;  experience  also  includes  real  estate  appraisal; 
received  A.B.  degree  from  Wheaton  College  and 
has  attended  real  estate  courses  at  Northwestern 
University;  holds  active  “B”  membership  with  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago;  member. 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  and  the 
.Apartment  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  professional  territory  includes  metropolitan 
and  suburban  Chicago. 

ARTHUR  J.  ROEHRIG 
530  Shelby  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Born:  Detroit,  Michigan,  December  1,  1917;  secre¬ 
tary  and  property  manager  of  the  Lambrecht  Kelly 
Company;  actively  engaged  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential,  apartment,  store  and  office  properties;  also 
experienced  in  real  estate  brokerage;  attended 
IREM  management  course  held  in  Detroit  (1953) 
and  IREM  maintenance  course  in  Chicago  (1951): 
holds  broker  membership  with  the  Detroit  Real 
Estate  Boatd  and  serves  on  the  Board’s  membership 
committee;  professional  territory  covers  greater 
Detroit  area. 

STANLEY  W.  WINN 
501  East  Capitol  Street 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

Born:  Wichita,  Kansas,  February  18,  1908:  vice 
president  of  Wortman  Sc  Mann,  Inc.,  specializing 
in  management  of  residential,  apartment,  office  and 
shopping  center  properties:  active  20  years  in  man¬ 
agement  field  and  experience  also  includes  sales  in 
the  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  fields; 
has  instructed  real  estate  courses  at  Millsaps  College 
and  the  University  of  Mississippi  Extension:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  in  Washington, 
D.C.  (1956):  realtor  member  of  the  Jackson  Real 
Estate  Board;  member,  Jackson  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  North  Jackson  Kiwanis  Club;  member 
and  past  secretary,  Jackson  Sales  Executives  Club; 
professional  territory  covers  Jackson  and  vicinity. 

FRANK  T.  PLEIMANN 
510  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  6,  1903;  property 
manager  for  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company 
specializing  in  management  of  residential,  apart¬ 
ment  and  store  properties;  active  in  management 
for  15  years  and  also  has  background  in  building 
trade;  active  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Real  Estate 
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Board;  president,  South  End  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion;  president,  First  National  Bank  Club;  active  in 
civic  affairs  in  St.  Louis;  professional  territory  covers 
City  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County. 

HARRY  L.  COHEN 

412-414  Atlantic  Avenue 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

Born:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  .August  17,  1896; 
for  35  years  active  in  real  estate  management,  mort¬ 
gage  lending,  building  and  appraisal;  management 
specialty  is  apartment  and  store  properties:  pres¬ 
ently  is  owner  of  M.  Sirota  &  Co.;  received  cer¬ 
tificate  in  Real  Estate  and  Commercial  Law  from 
Temple  University;  active  member  Atlantic  City 
Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Frank  Berry  Post  104, 
American  Legion;  active  in  religious  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs  in  Atlantic  City  and  vicinity:  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Greater  Atlantic  City. 

WILLIAM  S.  LORD 

1 1 4  Second  Street,  S. W. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Born:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  16,  1926;  property 
manager  associated  with  P.  F.  McCanna,  Inc.; 
specializes  in  management  of  residential,  store  and 
office  properties:  experience  includes  brokerage  and 
leasing;  received  B.B..\.  degree  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico:  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  (1956):  member. 
University  of  New  Mexico  Alumni  Association; 
member  and  past  president  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 
Alumni  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
City  of  Albuquerque. 

VICTOR  A.  LALLI 
48  Wall  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born:  Yonkers,  New  York,  October  16,  1909:  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  of  the  Cruikshank  Company; 
sufiervises  and  engages  in  management,  leasing  and 
maintenance  and  heads  these  departments  for  the 
Cruikshank  Company;  management  specialties  in¬ 
clude  office  and  store  properties;  engages  in  leasing 
and  brokerage  and  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  improvement  and  modernization  projects:  at¬ 
tended  specialized  studies  in  real  estate  at  Columbia 
University:  experience  includes  27  years  in  manage¬ 
ment  field;  holds  Broker  “C”  membership  with  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board’s  Rental  Conditions  Committee; 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  New  York 
area. 


GEORGE  R.  WALSH 

60  East  42ND  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born:  New  York,  New  York,  June  20,  1925:  engaged 
in  real  estate  maintenance  for  Helmsley-Spear,  Inc.; 
specializes  in  management,  maintenance  and  leasing 
of  apartment,  office  and  industrial  properties;  serves 
as  an  instructor  in  building  management  at  the 
.American  Technical  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
holds  management  “D”  membership  with  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.;  member,  American 
Legion:  active  in  civic  organizations  in  New  York 
City:  professional  territory  covers  Greater  Manhat¬ 
tan  area. 

STANLEY  C.  DOWNING 
4TH  AND  Plum 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  7,  1956;  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Cincinnati  Model  Homes  Co.;  special¬ 
izes  in  management  of  apartment  buildings;  re¬ 
ceived  B.S.  degree  in  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  .Arizona  at  Tucson;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955): 
completed  studies  in  real  estate  practice  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  salesmanship  and  building  estimating: 
active  salesman  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Real 
Estate  Board;  member.  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association;  member,  Cincinnati  Yacht  Club: 
active  in  local  civic  and  religious  organizations;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Cincinnati  and  Norwood, 
Ohio. 

FRED  L.  GROLL 

612  Dixie  Terminal  Building 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  22,  1904:  for  the 
past  10  years  has  managed  the  Taft  Estate  in 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Middletown,  Ohio, 
specializing  in  garage  buildings,  theatre  and  store 
properties;  experience  also  includes  supervision  of 
alteration  and  modernization  program;  studied  real 
estate  and  management  at  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Evening  School  of  Commerce;  active  Class  “D” 
member  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board;  executive 
secretary,  Cincinnati  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association;  treasurer,  Cincinnati  Yacht  Club; 
holds  membership  in  Buckeye  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Cincinnati  Club  and  Delta  Mu  Delta  Honorary 
Fraternity;  active  with  local  religious  and  civic 
groups:  professional  territory  covers  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Middletown  areas. 
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ISADORE  MAXIMILIAN  MARTIN 
15  North  40TH  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Born:  Bricks,  North  Carolina,  November  17,  1909: 
owner  of  firm  Isadore  Martin,  Realtor;  specializes 
in  management  of  apartment,  residential  and  store 
properties;  active  in  management  since  1932:  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  from  1942-1946  and  attained  the 
rank  of  Captain;  experienced  in  appraisal  and 
brokerage;  holds  Master’s  degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
attended  IREM  management  course  in  Niagara 
Falls  (1955):  active  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Realtors:  director.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  West  Philadelphia;  chairman.  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  of  West  Philadelphia;  member.  Hous¬ 
ing  Market  Analysis  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Urban  Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  mem¬ 
ber,  panel  of  housing  consultants,  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  mem¬ 
ber,  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Philadelphia; 
professional  territory  covers  City  of  Philadelphia 
and  suburbs. 

GLENN  T.  BOYD 
824  Cherry  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born:  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  February  5,  1917; 
associated  with  Reliance  Realty  Co.  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  property  management  department; 
active  6  years  in  real  estate  field,  specializing  in 
management  of  apartment,  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties;  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  Chattanooga  (1955):  associate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors:  active  in 
religious  and  civic  affairs  in  community;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Greater  Chattanooga  area. 

A.  L.  BUTLER,  JR. 

1 1 1  E.  8th  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born:  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  August  23,  1915; 
associated  with  American  National  Bank  8c  Trust 
Co.  as  manager  of  the  rental  department;  special¬ 
izes  in  management  of  residential,  apartment,  store 
and  office  properties;  received  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chattanooga:  holds  LL.B.  degree 
from  Chattanooga  College  of  Law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  State  of  Tennessee  in  1954;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955): 
holds  broker  membership  with  Chattanooga  Board 
of  Realtors  and  serves  as  Board  treasurer;  member, 
Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Chatta- 
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nooga  Property  Managers  Association;  professional 
territory  includes  Chattanooga  and  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee. 

JOHN  R.  McGAULEY 
720  Cherry  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born:  Meriden,  Connecticut,  December  1,  1919: 
secretary  of  the  Account  Co.,  Inc.,  a  property  man¬ 
agement  concern,  and  is  also  associated  with  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company  dealing  in  real  estate 
sales,  loans,  appraisals  and  general  insurance; 
specializes  in  management  of  residential,  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  properties;  received  B.S. 
degree  from  Norwich  University,  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  has  attended  several  courses  in  real 
estate  appraisal  sponsored  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955):  holds 
broker  membership  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors;  member  of  the 
AIREA  and  of  the  Membership  Committee  of 
N.AREB;  member,  American  Legion,  Chattanooga 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mountain  City 
Club;  professional  territory  includes  Eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Walker,  Dade  and  Catoosa  Counties, 
Georgia. 

HERMAN  W.  WALLDORF 
804  Cherry  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born:  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  March  7,  1904:  a 
partner  in  the  firm  Herman  Walldorf  Sc  Company: 
30  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field, 
specializes  in  management  of  residential,  apart¬ 
ment  and  store  properties:  active  in  brokerage, 
leasing,  mortgage  lending  and  appraisal;  attended 
IREM  management  course  held  in  Chattanooga 
(1955):  attended  AIREA  course  I  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1953:  active  member  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors,  also 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  since  1950: 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  was  president  in  1953:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Chattanooga  and  Hamilton 
Counties. 

FRANK  E.  MONTGOMERY 
308  West  1 5TH  Street 
Austin,  Texas 

Born:  Lampasas,  Texas,  July  18,  1929:  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  mortgage  loan  department  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  real  estate,  management  and 
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insurance  departments  of  Geo.  W.  Sandlin  &  Co.; 
supervises  management  of  residential,  apartment 
and  commercial  properties:  10  years  of  real  estate 
experience  includes  appraisal,  building  and  sub¬ 
dividing;  attended  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  Of¬ 
ficers  Academy,  Alameda,  California;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  San  Antonio  (1948): 
realtor  member,  Austin  Real  Estate  Board;  and 
served  for  2  years  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board:  district  director,  Texas  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 
tion;  professional  territory  covers  Austin  and  vicin- 
ity. 

JOHN  I.  HILL 

103  Texas  National  Bank  Building 
Houston,  Texas 

Born:  Corrigan,  Texas,  September  1,  1905;  22  years 
of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field,  12  years  in 
management;  owner  of  the  John  1.  Hill  Co.;  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  and  leasing  of  store  and 
office  properties;  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Texas  State  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  and  served  as  executive  secretary  of  both 
that  Association  and  the  Houston  Association  of 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  for  the  period  1935 
to  1940;  holds  LL.B.  degree  from  the  South  Texas 
School  of  Law;  served  three  terms  as  president  of 
the  Central  Houston  Improvement  Association; 
served  on  Insurance  Committee  of  Houston  C.  of  C. 
and  has  been  active  with  the  Houston  United  Fund 
campaigns;  past  president,  Texas  State  Association 
and  Houston  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers;  past  president.  Southwest  Conference; 
served  on  Realtors  Washington  Committee  in  1955: 
elected  as  first  vice  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  (1956) 
and  served  as  chairman  of  BOMA  National  Con¬ 
vention:  professional  territory  covers  Houston  area, 
principally. 

E.  T.  KELLEY 
4810  Hazard  Street 
Houston,  Texas 

Born:  Tunnel  Hill,  Illinois,  January  28,  1893;  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Holmes  Realty  Company  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  rental  department;  for  19  years  was 
owner  and  president  of  Kelley  Lumber  Co.  and 
Kelley,  Inc.,  Builders;  active  in  management  for 
10  years,  specializing  in  residential  and  apartment 
properties;  experience  includes  17  years  in  design¬ 
ing,  building  and  sales  of  homes  and  apartments; 
received  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  holds  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania; 'attended  IREM  manage¬ 


ment  course  in  San  Antonio  (1956);  professional 
territory  covers  City  of  Houston, 

CHARLES  S.  STAGG 
616  Fannin  Street 
Houston,  Texas 

Born:  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma,  September  15,  1920; 
assistant  manager,  property  management  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  T.  J.  Bettes  Company;  specializes  in 
management  of  residential,  apartment  and  store 
properties;  8  years  of  experience  in  real  estate  in¬ 
cludes  brokerage,  mortgage  lending,  supervision  of 
maintenance  and  rental  office  personnel  and  pur¬ 
chasing;  attended  IREM  management  course  in 
Chattanooga  (1955);  associate  member  of  the 
Houston  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.;  member,  Texas 
Real  Estate  Association;  professional  territory 
covers  City  of  Houston. 

CHARLES  H.  NOBLE,  JR. 

812  Majestic  Building 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1930;  as¬ 
sociated  with  N.  H.  White  Company  as  property 
manager  and  appraiser;  6  years  of  real  estate  ex¬ 
perience  including  management,  appraisal  and 
sales;  attended  IREM  management  course  in  San 
Antonio  (1956):  attended  AIREA  appraisal  course, 
Louisiana  State  University  (1955):  received  B.A. 
degree  with  honors  from  the  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas;  associate  member  San  Antonio 
Real  Estate  Board;  member.  Aviation  and  Highway 
Committees  of  San  Antonio  C.  of  C.,  also  is  Marine 
Corps  Representative  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee:  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Association;  secretary-treasurer  and 
director  Rice  Institute  Alumni  Association;  chapter 
president.  Marine  Corps  National  Rifle  Association: 
captain  and  coach  of  National  Champion  Marine 
Corps  small  bore  rifle  team  (1956):  member,  San 
Antonio  Club;  professional  territory  City  of  San 
Antonio  and  Bexar  County. 

GEORGE  C.  KARAM 
206-37TH  Street 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Born:  Newport  News,  Virginia,  September  11,  1921; 
partner  in  the  Virginia  Realty  Company;  10  years 
of  experience  in  real  estate  field  includes  manage¬ 
ment,  brokerage,  appraisal  and  building  activities; 
specializes  in  management  of  residential,  apartment, 
store  and  hotel  properties:  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1956); 
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active  member  of  the  Newport  News— Warwick 
Real  Estate  Board  and  serves  on  Board’s  appraisal 
committee;  secretary,  Peninsula  Association  of  In¬ 
surance  Agents;  member,  Tidewater  Home  Builders 
Association;  member.  Tidewater  Chapter  SRA, 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  professional  territory  includes 
Newport  News,  Warwick,  Hampton,  York  and 
James  City  Counties. 

KELVIN  GREENSTREEl 
I404-2ND  Avenue  Building 
Seattle,  Washington 

Born:  Seattle,  Washington,  December  4,  1909;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  Harry  R.  Fenton  &  Associates;  ex¬ 
perience  includes  U.  S.  Government  service  in  the 
fields  of  property  management  and  appraisal;  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  of  residential  and  apartment 
properties;  received  B.A.  degree  from  University  of 
Washington;  attended  AIREA  Courses  I  and  II; 
member,  AIREA  and  president  .AIREA  Washing¬ 
ton  Chapter;  associate  member,  Seattle  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Chairman  of  Board’s  Appraisal  Com¬ 
mittee;  member,  SRA,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  American  Right  of  Way  Association  and 
Washington  Athletic  Club;  frequently  lectures  on 
real  estate  management  and  appraisal;  professional 
territory  covers  the  State  of  Washington,  prin¬ 
cipally. 

JOHN  L.  VanBUSKIRK 
Box  1889 

Seattle,  Washington 

Born:  Tacoma,  Washington,  February  4,  1907;  as¬ 
sociated  with  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  as 
assistant  regional  real  estate  manager;  directs  man¬ 
agement  program  of  Federal  Post  Office  buildings 
for  Northwest  region;  responsible  for  assignment 
and  reassignment  of  space  to  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  Federal  buildings  located  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska;  30  years  of  experience  in  real 
estate  includes  leasing,  appraisal  and  brokerage  in 
addition  to  management;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Niagara  Falls  (1955);  holds 
broker  membership  with  Tacoma  Real  Estate 
Board,  Inc.;  has  conducted  leasing  and  appraisal 
courses  at  the  Tacoma  Real  Estate  School  for  8 
years;  professional  territory  covers,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 


MINARD  R.  HAINES 
109  South  ioth  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Born:  Seattle,  Washington,  November  7,  i«)09: 
property  manager  for  the  firm  of  Ward  Smith,  Inc.; 
specializes  in  management  of  residential,  apartment, 
store  and  office  properties;  9  years  of  experience 
in  real  estate  including  sales  and  appraisal;  partici¬ 
pated  in  appraisal  activities  in  connection  with 
Washington  State  Toll  Road:  active  with  Red  Cross. 
United  Good  Neighbors  and  civic  organizations  in 
the  City  of  Tacoma;  professional  territory  covers 
metropolitan  and  suburban  Tacoma. 

H.  WILFRID  FORD 
Ford  Building 

East  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  September  21, 
1908;  president  and  owner  of  Ford  Insurance 
Agency  Limited:  has  specialized  in  management  of 
residential,  apartment,  motel  and  store  properties 
for  the  past  15  years;  received  B.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  held  in  Niagra  Falls,  Canada 
(1955):  realtor  member  of  the  Hamilton  and  Oak¬ 
ville  Trafalgar  Real  Estate  Boards;  member.  Ap¬ 
praisal  Institute  of  Canada  and  completed  several 
courses  in  appraisal  through  that  group;  member. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hamilton;  director.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society;  professional  territory  covers 
Hamilton,  Oakville,  Toronto  and  Niagra  Falls, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

C.  C.  RADCLIFF 
O’Connor  at  Argyle  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born;  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  June  10,  1912: 
vice  president  of  Rhodes  &  Radcliff  Limited;  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
management,  appraisal,  development,  sales  and 
consultation;  specializes  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential,  apartment,  store  and  office  properties:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Niagra 
Falls,  Canada  (1955):  holds  associate  membership 
in  the  Ottawa  Real  Estate  Board;  member  and 
former  director,  Rideau  Club;  member  Royal  Ot¬ 
tawa  Golf  Club  and  Ottawa  Country  Club;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  Ottawa  and  surrounding 
districts. 
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PRESIDENT 

].  Wallace  Paletou 

310  Carondelet . New  Orleans,  La. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Raymond  Bosley 

27  Wellesley  St . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
William  S.  Brenza 

1202  Scxiirity  Bldg . Miami,  Fla. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Charlfa  Christel 

III  N.  Fourth  St . St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  S.  Everett 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave . Chicago,  Ill. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
William  Mc.\insh,  Jr. 

i2(X)  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk 

6137  York  Blvd . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

I.LOYD  M.  Peterson 

r,oo  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waldemar  .Spliid 

212  Corliett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Harold  E.  Waldron 

645  Hancock  St . Quincy,  Mass. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Boyd  E.  Wilson 

100  Fifth  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 
F.  Orin  Woodbury 

71 1  E.  South  Temple  St . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Louisiana,  Texas 
Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Bldg . -San  .Antonio,  Tex. 


Eucene  P.  Conse:r,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  .Avenue . Chicago,  III, 

C.  Armel  Nutfer,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J, 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  .South  Waliash  .Avenue . C.hitago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  ji, 


Raymond  Bosi.ey . 

Charles  Christei . 

William  S.  Evereit.  . . 
Clarence  V.  Coleman 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Thomas  C.  Keller _ 

J.  R.  Light . 

Frank  Nolan . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

J.  Pollard  Sealey,  Jr.. 

Stewart  Wicki.in . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury _ 

Ruth  A’elton . 


Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
, . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Shreveport,  La. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  4/,  igyS 


W'.arne:r  G.  Baird.  . . . 

George  G.  Brush _ 

Edmund  D.  Cook _ 

Robert  J.  Dotson _ 

.Arthur  Eckstein  .... 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford.. 
Robe;rt  T.  Highi  ield 

Carl  .A.  Mayer . 

Lloyd  E.  Peterson  . . . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Harold  J.  Rieger _ 

Raymond  K.  Sherii  f. 

Waldemar  Spliid _ 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

H  arold  E.  W'aldron. 


_ Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. Savannah,  Ca. 

- New  York,  N.  V. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

- Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Nehr. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. . . .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Portland.  Ore. 

- Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Quincy,  Mass. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  igyj 


W.  E.  Althauser.  . 

A.  T.  Beckwith _ 

William  S.  Brenza. 
Bertram  .A.  Druker 

Hal  G.  Easton _ 

Emanuel  E.  Falk.  . 


. . .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

. .Miami,  Fla. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 
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William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Charles  J.  Kvdd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  Mc.Ainsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Virginia 

Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Henry  G.  Beau.mont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  .Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1956 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Frank  B.  Making,  President 

t4  Commerce  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  First  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Second  Vice  President 

U  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Third  Vice  President 

75  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Fourth  Vice  President 

too  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  Treasurer 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Secretary 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

too  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Henry  G.  Kiccen,  President 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Blevins,  Vice  President 

ig  Garden  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Myron  C.  Roberts,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1440  Beacon  St . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Louis  L.  Pienta,  President 

2216  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Roy  C.  Hestwood,  Vice  President 

1027  Penobscot  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  G.  Ball,  Secretary -Treasurer 

13440  W.  Seven  Mile  Road . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
William  Walters,  Jr.,  President 

3923  West  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  First  Vice  President 

6137  York  Blvd . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

James  O.  Vandervoort,  Second  Vice  President 

1269  Westwood  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  Secretary-Treasurer 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 


George  H.  Hacke,  President 

611-613  Sandusky  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  President 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paul  H.  Rittle,  Secretary-Treasurer 

812  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
George  E.  Lochte,  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  First  Vice  President 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Anthony  G.  Denice,  Second  Vice  President 

2222  Wilson  Boulevard . Arlington.  Va. 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Secretary 

808  N.  Capitol  Street . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Cassidy,  Treasurer 

1931  K  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D,  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
John  W.  Boers,  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Morris  W.  Turner,  President 

11  W.  Sixth  Street . 

Leemon  W.  Nix,  Vice  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Secretary-Treasurer 
820  S.  Main  Street . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


.Adolph  N.  Soell,  President 

4908  Delmar  Blvd . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Sam  Michelson,  Vice  President 

719  Chestnut  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Jack  R.  Evahn,  President 
1029  Park  Ave . 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Albert  H.  Westendorf,  Vice  President 


loth  and  O  Streets . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

George  J.  Heyde,  Secretary-Treasurer 

224  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4547  W,  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gene  J.  Hartunc,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 


229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 . .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Texas 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

602  Dan  Waggoner  Building. . . . Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1200  Main  Street . Dallas,  Texas 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
J.  Ward  McPherson,  President 

Tenth  and  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Vice  President 

1016  Baltimore  Avenue,  Room  218. . .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

loog  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

4665I/J  Freedomway,  West . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

II  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Clarence  V.  Coleman,  President 

1740  Broadway,  Mile  High  Center . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  F.  Leach,  Vice  President 

First  &  Main  Streets . Pueblo,  Colo. 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1730  California  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
T.  C.  Devereaux,  President 

500  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Lloyd  Baldridge,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

R.  Edmund  Herzig,  Treasurer 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Richard  L.  Larimore,  President 

132  Aragon  Avenue . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 


Harry  J.  Vordermeier,  Vice  President  f 

2210  Oakland  Park  Beach  Boulevard 

. Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples,  Secretary  j 

1519  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Edward  J.  Reilly,  Treasurer 

311  Beech  wood  Drive . Key  Biscay  ne,  Fla.  ' 

ME.MPHIS  CHAPTER  ) 

John  S.  Palmer,  President  ■ 

248  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
56  N.  Main,  Columbian  Mutual  Tower. Memphis,  Tenn. 
J.  D.  Marks,  Secretary  i 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Jules  Saxe,  President 

1222  N.  Noriega  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

85  Post  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif.  ' 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer  ' 

I  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER  i 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  President  i 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif.  < 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President  1 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif.  | 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
William  H,  Gerhardt,  President 

1406  Sedgwick  Street . Chicago,  III. 

John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  President 

10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Room  1506 . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  T.  Hilborn,  Treasurer 

309  West  Jackson  Boulevard . Chicago,  Ill. 

Roy  H.  Krueger,  Secretary 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Donald  R.  Hueber,  President 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tho.mas  C.  Keller,  Vice  President 

208  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Secretary-Treasurer 

124  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J,  Dotson,  President 

1 12  W.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ca. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Maurice  R.  Si’Ear,  President 

6o  E.  42nd  St . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  M.  Bensley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

149  Street  &  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 
The  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

2nd  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wricht,  Secretary 

8o50-S5th  Avenue,  N.  E . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Joe  M.  Sam,  Vice  President 

1820  Calhoun  Avenue . Houston,  Texas 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
William  W.  Barendrick,  President 

200  Alderway  Building . Portland,  Oregon 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary 

225  S.  W.  Broadway . Portland,  Oregon 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  President 

410  Virginia  Building . Richmond,  Va. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

134  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
R.  Roscoe  Jones,  President 

301  McCollie  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CiiAs.  D.  Moore,  Vice  President 

1 18  E.  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Secretary-Treasurer 

713  Georgia  .Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Raymond  Bosley,  President 

27  Wellesley  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Borden  Lilley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  S.  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 

Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Company _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Federal  Housing  Administration. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Y.  T.  Lum,  President 

1132  Maunakea,  P.O.  Box  1876 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Gilbert  W.  Root,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  2041 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  C.  Host  ace,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Statunient  Keiiuircd  by  the  Act  of  Aiif'ust  24, 1!112,  as  Ameiuled  by  the  Acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  duly  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  Showiiif? 
the  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 

Joiirnnl  of  Property  Management  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  Oct.  1,  1956 


1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  3,  Ill.;  Editor,  James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  73  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. ;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer, 
36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.;  Dusiness  manager, 
T.  McCarthy,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Bds.  (non-profit  organization), 
36  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  3,  III. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 


Sworn 


security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stork  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information 
IS  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  only.) 


JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.,  Editor 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  October,  1956 
IRENE  VICTOR  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  May,  1960) 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1956 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

56  George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  William  A.  Walters,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

56  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 
58  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  Chairman 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

56  Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

57  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Walter  G.  Ashmore . Macon,  Ga. 

57  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

56  Stanton  Jones . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


58  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio  ' 


58  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

56  John  J.  Lawler . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS  COMMITTEE 
58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman. San  Francisco,  Calif. 
56  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 


57  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

58  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

56  Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
58  Ralph  Stevener,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Felix  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

57  George  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  111. 

TEXTBOOK  AND  COLLEGE  CONTACTS 
COMMITTEE 

56  Stanley  Arnheim,  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Vice  Chairman .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Heath  Angelo,  Jr . Oakland,  Calif. 

57  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  Leonard  Scane . Chicago,  III. 

58  Dan  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 


COMMITTEES,  1956 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


56  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  William  S.  Everett,  Fire-Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

58  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

57  Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich, 

58  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

57  Wm.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

56  Ewart  W.  Goodwin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

56  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  Albert  T.  Grimstead . Quebec,  Canada 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 


57 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

57 

Donald  R.  Hueber . 

57 

George  Ditson  Jones . 

. Long  Beach,  Calif. 

58 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

56 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

56 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . 

58 

Reid  McClatchy . 

57 

Wm.  j.  Martin . 

58 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . . 

56 

John  Ogden . 

58 

George  J.  Pipe . 

57 

Jules  Saxe . 

. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58 

Carlton  Schultz . 

58 

R.  K.  Sheriff . 

58 

Howard  Sonn . 

58 

Waldemar  Spliid . 
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58  James  W.  Stevenson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

57  R.  B.  Waggoman . Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 

56  F.  PocHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

57  Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

57  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

38  Harold  J.  Rieger,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Edmund  Cook,  Vice  Chairman . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  William  E.  Althauser,  Jr . Memphb,  Tenn. 

56  William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Sam  E.  Brown . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

57  Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

56  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

56  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

57  Bertram  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

57  Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

57  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York 

58  Robert  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

57  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  Emanuel  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  William  Gerhardt  . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

57  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Horace  F.  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr . Wilmington,  Del. 

56  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Kent  Holen . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

57  Bret  Kelly . Pueblo,  Colo. 

58  E.  Fred  Kemner . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  Rex  B.  Little . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  George  F.  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

56  Y.  T.  Lum . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

56  Durward  McDonald,  Jr . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnvk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Norlin . Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

58  Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md, 

58  Henry  Stamm . Paterson,  N.  J. 

56  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  Irving  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

56  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

56  Richard  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

56  Harry  Woodward . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

57  Ray  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Can. 

58  David  W.  Childs,  Vice  Chairman.  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

56  Ralph  D’Oench . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

58  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N,  Y. 

57  Stephen  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

58  Raymond  K.  Sheriee . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  R.  B.  Waggoman . Albuquerque,  N.  M, 

58  Richard  Works . Dallas,  Texas 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
56  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Chairman . . .  Denver,  Colo. 

56  Warner  Baird,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 


BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
57  J-  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 


58  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

56  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y, 

56  William  Barendrick . Portland,  Oregon 

56  John  W.  Boers . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

56  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

56  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

56  Clarence  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

56  T.  C.  Devereaux . San  Diego,  Calif. 

56  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

56  Jack  R.  Evahn . Omaha,  Nebr. 

56  William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  George  H.  Hacke . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

56  Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

56  Donald  R.  Hueber . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

56  C.  Gordon  Jackson . Dallas,  Tex. 

56  R.  Roscoe  Jones . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

56  Henry  G.  Kiggen . Brookline,  Mass. 

56  Richard  L.  Larimore . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

56  George  E.  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

56  Y,  T.  Lum . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

56  Frank  B.  Making . Newark,  N.  J. 

56  J.  Ward  McPherson . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

56  John  S.  Palmer . Memphis,  Tenn. 

56  Louis  L.  Pienta . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

56  WiNEREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 

56  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

56  Adolph  N.  Soell . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Morris  W.  Turner . Tulsa,  Okla. 

56  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Edwin  Whitney . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 

56  Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  E.  W.  Salisbury,  Vice  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Boyd  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

56  Harry  Cornet . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Ralph  D’Oench . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  V.  C.  McKenzie . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  T.  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

57  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Nev/  York,  N.  Y. 

58  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Michigan 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

56  W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Stanley  W.  Arnhei.m . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

56  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 
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56  George  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  WiLi.iAM  A.  Walters,  Sr . l.os  Angeles.  Calif. 


.ME.MBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

56  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chapter  President,  Chairman 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

56  William  Barendrick,  Chapter  President 

. Portland,  Or^on 

56  John  W.  Boers,  Chapter  President. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

56  Raymond  Bosley,  Pice  President.  .Toronto,  Canada 

56  Gordon  E.  Bush,  Chapter  President 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

56  Charles  Chrisiel,  Vice  President _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Clare;nce  Coleman,  Chapter  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

56  Edmund  D.  Cook,  Vice  President. .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

56  T.  C.  Devereaux,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

56  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Vice  President. .  .Savannah,  Ga. 

56  Jack  R.  Evahn,  Chapter  President..  .Omaha,  Nebr. 

56  William  D.  Galbreath,  Vice  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

56  William  Gerhardt,  Chapter  President. Chicago,  111. 

5G  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  George  H.  Hacke,  Chapter  President 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  Chapter  President 

. Houston,  Tex. 

56  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

56  Donald  R.  Hueber,  Chapter  President 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

56  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Chapter  President. Dallas,  Tex. 

r,ti  R.  Roscoe  Jones,  Chapter  President 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

56  E.  Fred  Kemner,  Vice  President.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  Henry  G.  Kiggen,  Chapter  President 

. Brookline,  Mass. 


56  Richard  L.  Larimore,  Chapter  President 

. Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

56  George  E.  Lcxihte,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C 

56  Y.  T.  Lum,  Chapter  President. .  .Honolulu,  Hawaii 
56  Frank  B.  Making,  Chapter  President.  .Newark,  N.  J. 
56  J.  Ward  McPherson,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Vice  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calit 

56  Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Vice  President. .  .Dallas,  Tex. 
56  Frank  W.  Nolan,  Chapter  President. Seattle,  Wash. 
56  Robert  Padgett,  Vice  President 

. Colorado  Springs,  Cola 

56  John  S.  Palmer,  Chapter  President .  Memphis,  Tenn. 
56  Lloyd  M.  Peterson.  Vice  President.  .Omaha,  Nebr. 
56  Louis  L.  Pienta,  Chapter  President.  .Detroit,  Mich. 

56  Harold  Rieger,  Pice  President . Chicago,  IIL 

56  Jules  Saxe,  Chapter  President. San  Francisco,  Calit 
56  WiNEREE  H.  Slater,  Chapter  President 

. Richmond,  Va. 

56  John  D.  Snyder,  C/iapter  President. Baltimore,  Md. 
56  Adolph  N.  Soell,  Chapter  President.  .St.  Louis,  Ma 
56  Waldemar  Spliid,  Pice  President. Portland,  Oregon 
56  Morris  W.  Turner,  Chapter  President 

. Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

56  Harold  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President.  .Quincy,  Mast 
56  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calit 

56  Edwin  Whitney,  Chapter  President 

. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
56  William  A.  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calit 

56  J,  Russell  Doiron,  Pice  Chairman 

. Baton  Rouge,  La. 


56  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

56  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

56  Raymond  K.  Sheriee . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman . 1942 

William  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1955 

•  Howard  E.  Havnie,  Chicago,  Ill . ‘QSd-SS 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . >938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J,  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo . >945~46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  c . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G,  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 


•  Deceased 
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